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Northern Essex pioneer 


Olga Williams retires 


It is altogether appropriate that Olga 
Williams will be the speaker at the 
awards convocation this year. She is a 
winner herself. 

From high school days since, she has 
been out in front being recognized. She 
graduated from Lawrence High School 
with high honors, ranking fifth in a class 
of 494. She was vice-president of her 
class, editor of the school monthly 
magazine, and president of the debating 
and dramatic clubs. She received the 
Riley Memorial Prize for excellence in 
scholarship, character and influence on 
fellow students. 

Things haven’t changed. This classy 
lady is still busy collecting honors. In the 
fall, she was chosen to receive the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts citation for 
outstanding performance awarded by 


cent additions include a number of new 
and diversified programs in word process- 
ing and technology and management, in- 
formation management, legal and medical 
secretarial, computerized accounting, 
materials management, banking, medical 
transcription and tumor registry. 
Division largest in the college 

Her division is the largest in the college 
with about 1,000 students. It has come 
a long way from the days at the old Chad- 
wick Street school when in 1961, business 
was housed in one tiny room with 24 
typewriters. 

In fact, fot eight weeks, there weren’t 
any typewriters. Williams tells how she 
and Kathy Richards, the other teacher of 
secretarial science, showed pictures of 
typewriters and told typewriter stories, 
waiting for the equipment to arrive. 


“When I think of Olga Williams, I think of words like 
‘strength,’ ‘service,’ and ‘commitment’. Olga has been a source 
of strength for Northern Essex for many years of dedicated ser- 
vice. She radiates a sense of calm security in the face of the many 
ups and downs involved in the workings of a community col- 
lege. It is easy to take for granted the loyalty and commitment 
that she has shown so consistently; I have grown accustomed 
to depending on her good common sense and I will miss her 
greatly, both personally and as a respected member of the col- 
lege community.’’ — John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 


Essex. 


Gov. Michael Dukakis at a Park Plaza 
Hotel banquet. 

This spring she was named educator of 
the year by the Massachusetts Business 
Educators Association at a ceremony at 
Middlesex Community College. This 
award is presented annually and is in 
“recognition of outstanding dedication, 
leadership, service in the field of business 
education.” 

As past president of the association, 
Williams has been co-chairperson of the 
state advisory committee in business 
education, co-chairperson of a committee 
to write model curriculum guides and was 
state membership chairperson of the Na- 
tional Business Association. 

Olga Williams, chairperson of the divi- 
sion of business education, has announc- 
ed her plans to retire from the college in 
June. She was among the first teachers 
at the school, joining the staff in 1961. 
Appointed associate professor in 1964, 

' she became a full professor in 1970. In 
1968 she was named department chair- 
man and in 1976 became division chair- 
man. In that position she has had the 
responsibility for the academic leader- 
ship, direction and supervision of the 
departments of business administration, 
medical records technology, and office 
and business education. 

She has written/and or revised over 20 
certificate and associate degree pro- 
grams. They include over 95 individual 
courses in the business disciplines. Re- 


And the division has come a long way 
since the first weeks on the new campus 
in 1971 when the students in office and 
business education waited not only for 
typewriters but for floors to be put in and 
electricity wired into the applied science 
building. 

Williams moved quickly in equipping a 
much expanded department. Today, the 
facilities offer 125 typewriting stations, 
15 word processing stations and 30 shor- 
thand stations. Students work with per- 
sonal computers, transcribers, calculators 
and adding machines. Visual display 
word processing equipment as well as a 
battery of Wang VS/80s are available at 
the computer room in the library. 

Williams secures grant funding 

Funds for much of the equipment came 
from capital outlay money made available 
when the college opened the new campus. 
Other financing came through about 
$200,000 of state and vocational grant 
money secured by Williams. The latest 
grant, secured for computer literacy in 
the electronic office, is presently being ap- 
plied to the program coordinated by 
Department Chairman Jean Poth and 
faculty member Margaret Raney. They 
are presenting seminars and “hands on” 
training for high school business teachers 
from area high schools. 

Staff grows 

The business division’s faculty staff 
has grown to include 11 full-time and two 
part-time faculty members in the 
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secretarial programs, with 12 full-time 
and 35 to 40 part-time teachers in the 
business administration department. Two 
to four faculty teach in the medical 
technical program. Faculty include a coor- 
dinator and three part-time teachers at 
Greater Lawrence Technical School. 
Credentials include wide experience 
Williams has a rich background of 
educational and professional experience. 
She received her bachelor’s degree with 
a major in business education from State 
College at Salem, earning a master’s in 
commercial science from Boston Univer- 
sity and a certificate of advanced 
graduate standing in guidance and per- 
sonnel services from the University of 
Bridgeport. She has an additional 30 
graduate credits in personnel service from 
Columbia, Tufts and Boston Universities. 
Her first teaching position was in 
Ashland, N.H. She taught business plus 
English and social studies and coached 
the girl’s basketball team. The team’s loss 
of 72-0 was better, she says, than the 97-0 
game coached by her predecessor. While 
in Ashland, Williams joined the Grange, 
went maple sugaring and learned to ski. 
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OLGA WILLIAMS, chairman of the division of business. 
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Later she taught in Connecticut, first 
at Willimantic and then at Danbury. She 
returned to Massachusetts to head the 
business department at Gloucester High 
School. There she supervised the pur- 
chase and maintenance of 250 pieces of 
business equipment, a useful background 
for her duties at Northern Essex. 

Summer positions include variety 

Between school years, she used her 
skills for a myriad of summer jobs. She 
scheduled classes for the Lawrence school 
system, headed the administrative office 
of the Northshore Shopping Center, and 
worked for the Massachusetts depart- 
ments of conservation, civil service and 
mental health. She was training consul- 
tant for Davis and Geck, a subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid Company. She 
taught swimming at summer camps. 
Every state but one 

When she was working, she traveled ... 
everywhere. 

Only last summer, she joined the North 
Cape Club. Its members are those who 
visit Europe’s northernmost point — 72 
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Awards night is May 23 


Olga Williams, chairperson of the divi- 
sion of business, has been chosen to 
speak at the Awards Convocation May 23 
at the college center. Williams has been 
at Northern Essex since its beginnings. 
She recently announced she will be retir- 
ing in June. The student speaker will be 
announced when the selection process 
is complete. 

The Convocation is an annual occa- 
sion for recognition of academic and co- 
curricular achievement. Students in- 
vited to attend the event with their pa- 
rents or friends are those whose petition 
to graduate this June has been approved, 
or those who graduated in August 1984 
or January 1985. 

They must have accrued 45 credits as 
of Jan. 31 for the associate's degree or 15 
credits for a certificate and must have a 
minimum cumulative average of 3.5 as of 
Jan. 1, 1985. 

Selections will be made from this 
group for special awards. Those receiv- 
ing special awards are selected by facul- 
ty. Extra-curricular activities, contribu- 
tion to the college, community service, 
proficiency in applied skills and out- 


standing academic achievement are 
criteria. 

Additionally, a student who does not 
meet the criteria, yet by virtue of unique 
accomplishment deserves recognition, 
may be considered by the awards con- 
vocation committee. 


To receive a co-curricular award, a stu- 
dent must have a minimum cumulative 
grade point average of 2.0 as of Jan. 1, 
1985, and have petitioned for graduation 
in June. 

Club members and advisers make re- 
commendations to the awards commit- 
tee based on student leadership and 
organizational abilities, ability to con- 
ceptualize goals and progress toward 
their accomplishment, ability to com- 
municate and work cooperatively with 
others, resourcefulness, creativity and 
positivism and exceptional contribu- 
tions to club/service success. 

A maximum of three graduating stu- 
dents may be recommended for the co- 
curricular awards from each organiza- 
tion. Special awards may also be made 
for co-curricular performance. 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
— File photo. 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Referring to the Board of Regents tui- 
tion hike (about $38 for community col- 
lege students), President John R. Dimit- 
ry says, “The good news is that the com- 
munity colleges will be affected the least 
of anyone in higher education. But even 
though our tuition is low, some of our 
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Student Senate: Back row — Debbie Catalano, Tom Ellis, Kevin Moore, Brian 
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Regents vote in tuition hike 


students never have $300-S400 in their 
pockets at a time.” 

The regents have also increased the 
amount of tuition waiver money granted 
to colleges. Ten percent of all students 
currently at Northern Essex can now be 
granted a waiver. These students must 
show financial need. 

For day division students, the regents 
have also approved a one percent tuition 
waiver category independent of financial 
need. ‘“‘With this one percent imple- 
mentation, we can now go out and culti- 
vate high school students who have spe- 
cial talents,” Dimitry believes. 
Northern Essex plans minor face lifts 

The president says by the fall semes- 
ter, the campus will have a new look. 
There will be new outside signs to direct 
people to their desired destination. The 
current one-way traffic flow on campus 
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Procopio, Mike Gugger, Gerry 


will be altered. Classrooms displaying no 
room numbers will be identified and the 
science building will have. new signs. 
President attends conference in San 
Diego 

Dimitry attended the National Asso- 
ciation for Community Colleges in early 
April. There he says he had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the Lawrence Educa- 
tion-Employment Program (LEEP) with 
administrators from around the country. 

LEEP is a model project initiated by 
Dimitry and developed by Northern 
Essex in collaboration with the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Regents and various 
public and private agencies and institu- 
tions. Its objective is to provide a long- 
term permanent and regionally-based 
solution to the diversified problems en- 
countered by linguistically and econo- 
micaly disadvantaged populations in 
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Towne, Marie Sirois. 


Front row — Jean Adie, Vikki Crepeau, Brenda Boucher, Vinny Atwood. Not pictured: Kathy Grover, Donna Nolan, Sue Poirer 


and AnnMarie Yacubacci. 


Editor's note: There will be profiles of Kathy Grover and Sue Poirer in our next issue. 
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Senate members outline their goals 


AnnMarie Yacubacci, Haverhill 


AnnMarie, a business management 
major, wants the students to have a 
better relationship with the administra- 
tion. She also wants to ensure that the 
students’ money will be spent to their 
advantage. 

Yacubacci hopes that the students will 
get together and become more involved 
in the future. As far as entertainment is 
concerned, Yacubacci says, ‘‘I feel that 
we, as representatives, should try to 
satisfy all the various desires of the 
students by getting different types of 
entertainment and activities.” 


Tom Ellis, Boston 

Tom is a liberal arts major and is now 
serving his second term on the senate. “It 
is important that students understand 
their positions and know exactly where 
they stand. The future begins here, and 
those who take advantage of oppor- 
tunities now will be rewarded later,” Ellis 
believes. 
Debbie Catalano, Lawrence 

Debbie is a business transfer major and 
serves on the senate in order to be more 
involved in student activities and educa- 
tion. Catalano says, “‘The best things 
Northern Essex has to offer are a solid 
education and understanding teachers.” 


Jean Adie, Nashua 

Jean, a liberal arts major, plans to 
attend graduate school. Her goal. as a 
member of the senate is to get students 
more involved. Adie believes that student 
activities should have a broader scope 
and that more entertainment is needed to 
boost student morale. ‘‘In some areas of 
student activities, students are being 
shortchanged. Mostly students short- 
change themselves through lack of 
involvement,” Adie says. 


Kevin Moore, Methuen 

A liberal arts major, Kevin believes 
that participating on the senate offers an 
invaluable experience. ‘““The students 
must be made more aware of student ac- 
tivities and I would like to see the number 
of mixers increased,’’ Moore says. ‘“‘The 
best thing about Northern Essex is the 
low tuition and small classes.” 
Victoria Crepeau, Bradford 

Victoria, the senate president, is an ex- 
ecutive secretary major. Crepeau 
believes, “Everyone should be involved 
in a club or anything to meet new people. 
Half the students just don’t care enough 
to take part in student activities.” 


Gerald Towne, Haverhill 
Towne is majoring in engineering 
sciences and feels that the senate’s 


biggest priority is to ensure the fair 
distribution of funds to campus organiza- 
tions. “My individual goal is to represent 
the students of my curriculum area. It is 
the responsibility of each individual to 
become involved in campus activities.” 
Brenda Boucher, Haverhill 

A business management major, 
Brenda serves as secretary of the senate. 
Brenda feels that, “Activities for the 
students to participate in are very impor- 
tant because they give students a feeling 
that they belong.” 
Marie Sirois, Methuen 

Sophomore Marie Sirois would like to 
see student apathy diminished at 
Northern Essex. She says, “There are 
many opportunities to become involved, 
but most students don’t utilize them. 
Students ask for activities yet don’t want 
to get involved.” 


Brian Procopio, Haverhill 

Brian, an engineering sciences major, 
wants to improve the social attitude of 
students at Northern Essex. He explains, 
“I would like to see students get more in- 
volved in activities and be less 
apathetic.” Procopio hopes to see the 
senate work on improving student 
activities and create “opportunities for 
students to _ socially interact.” 


Lawrence. Its operations center, at the 
main office of the Lawrence Public Lib- 
rary, reports unexpectedly high enroll- 
ments in the program by the disadvan- 


taged. 


Dimitry notes, “Many of the partici- 
pants in LEEP are now devoting 20-25 
hours a week to their education. This 
kind of program is something which 
must be tapped nation-wide if the 
motivation is there. 


“The country is doing such a bad job 
educating people, we are headed for trou- 
ble. Public schools do not have the same 
vigor and standards they did in the 1930s 
and 1940s, especially in reading and 
writing. There are currently 60 million 
Americans considered illiterate, a condi- 
tion defined as having an education of 
fifth grade or less." 


Transfer funds 
are approved 


At its April 17 meeting, the student 
senate approved the request to transfer 
$500 from the contingency fund to the 
secretary's salary line. 

The FY85/86 student activities recom- 
mendations were changed to reduce 
allocations for the program board from 
$18,000 to $16,000 and to lower the 
amount of salary for the intramural 
coordinator. 

Director of Student Activities Steve 
Michaud said money in the International 
Club account might be used for the inter- 
national studies program directed by 
Usha Sellers. 

Bridgewater asks for input on constitu- 
tional revision 

The student government at 
Bridgewater is currently revising its con- 
stitution and has asked the senate for 
ideas. The Northern Essex constitution 
was revised last year, reorganizing the 
process of elections to assure a represen- 
tation of each academic division. 

Social Activities 

The senate discussed advertising the 
upcoming mixer, Friday, April 26, at 
other local colleges. Senators who wish to 
distribute flyers advertising the mixer 
may pick them up in the student ac- 
tivities office. 

A meeting is planned to begin pro- 
gramming for the fall semester. 

Leadership conference in Peterboro 

Senators were notified there will be a 
student leadership conference at Sargent 
Camp in Peterboro, N.H. Sept. 27, 28, and 
29. 


Michael Gugger, Reading 

An engineering sciences major, 
Michael thinks that the best thing at 
Northern Essex is ‘‘the variety of cultural 
and educational opportunities.”” He 
explains that he has served on the senate 
this year to give back part of what he has 
been given at this school. He also wishes 
bashagaias all the students who voted for 


Vincent Atwood, Lawrence 

Vincent thinks that next year’s 
activities will be much improved thanks 
to the work accomplished by the senate 
and program board this year. The 
business transfer major does not think 
that students are being shortchanged in 
activities at Northern Essex because, 
“There are numerous activities and un- 
seen benefits here.” 


Donna Nolan, Newburyport 

A human services major, Donna feels 
the $27 for student activities fee is well 
worth the money. “For only $27, a stu- 
dent can join many clubs, see a play, 
listen to concerts, or go on a ski trip at 
half the price. Students complain there 
are no mixers, but then when there is one, 
nobody goes.’’ She joined the Student 
Senate to give a voice to the older stu- 
dent. ‘I first felt funny about joining. 
Half the senate was right out of school. 
I’m glad I got involved.” 
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Board gives president merit increase 


At its April meeting, the Board of Trus- 
tees recommended a three percent merit 
increase for President John R. Dimitry, 
bringing his salary to $68,315. Last year, 
the trustees approved a six percent in- 
crease from $62,675 to $66,435. The 
merit raise is retroactive to July 1, 1984. 

The recommendation for the increase 
is based on the findings of the Presiden- 
tial Evaluation Committee chaired by 
Arnold Bird. The committee surveyed 
area school administrators, legislators 
and business leaders and requested a 
statement from Dimitry about his ser- 
vice at the college. 
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President gets high marks 

The committee's evaluation praises 
the president's ability to guide Northern 
Essex towards curricula which meet the 
needs of local industry. It praises his 
efforts to secure and diversify the 
school’s external sources of support for 
a wide variety of programs. The report 
indicates trustees are impressed by 
Dimitry’s selection of personnel and by 
his establishment of institutional re- 
search. The evaluation refers to the enor- 
mous amount of interaction taking place 
between Northern Essex and other col- 
leges in the Merrimack Valley, Boston, 
and Washington, D.C. under the presi- 
dent’s academic management. It men- 
tions the success of the Lawrence 
Education-Employment Project is in 
large measure due to the foresight and 
planning of Dr. Dimitry. 

The evaluation also praises the presi- 
dent’s excellent rapport with senators 
and representatives who serve the areas 
reached by the college, stating legisla- 
tors feel Dimitry is doing a superb job 
and they can count on him to spend 
funds wisely. 

Dimitry is lauded in the report for his 
fiscal management and success in 
securing increases in the annual state 
maintenance budget. 

Commitment is superior 

The evaluation concludes, ‘In the 

opinion of this board, Northern Essex 


works in the Gallaudett Center. 


Community College is privileged to have 
as its leader Dr. John R. Dimitry. We be- 
lieve that his commitment to this institu- 
tion, its administrators, faculty and staff, 
its students, the business leaders, the 
human service professionals, other edu- 
cators and the community at large, is ofa 
superior nature. 

“We feel further that this was exempli- 
fied over and over again in the comments 
of the people whose opinion we solicited. 
It is the recommendation of this board, 
therefore, that Dr. Dimitry be awarded 
the three percent merit increase that the 
Board of Regents allows for meritorious 
service at the Presidential level.” 


— File photo. 


Trustees serving on the evaluation 
committee were Bird, Marjorie Goud- 
reault, Henry Walker, James Kelley, and 


Lois Richardson. 
Trustees approved funding for the 


position of assistant to the director and 
an increase in program operations of the 
Gallaudet College Extension Center. 
The center, directed by Jean A. Bren- 
nan, is designed to serve New England 


‘area residents in these categories: hear- 


ing impaired adults, parents of deaf and 
deaf-blind children, persons in service to 
deaf persons and members of the general 
public required to serve deaf people. 

Activities include workshops on legal 
aspects for deafness, summer learning 
experiences for parents and deaf chil- 
dren, workshops for mental health pro- 
fessionals, graduate courses, and lead- 
ership training. 

The center has been an extension of 
Gallaudet College since 1980. Gallaudet 
is a federally chartered and funded col- 
lege in Washington, D.C. 

The board approved the appointment 
of Arthur Signorelli to full-time facilities 
coordinator. He has been serving in that 
position part-time. Signorelli, who re- 
sides in Salisbury, is a graduate of Ply- 
mouth State College. He is presently 
working on his master’s degree in public 
administration at Northeastern Uni- 
versity. He has been manager of the 
Beach Club, Salisbury, and worked at the 


NECC student runs 


by Carl Mason 


Albert Savastano recently elaborated 
on his intent to pursue the office of coun- 
cilor in Lawrence. He has been hard at 
work in his attempt to acquire 50 signa- 
tures that will assure him placement on 
the October primary ballot. He aspires to 
be city councilor of ‘District B”, one of 
nine positions. 

Savastano, a graduate of Central 
Catholic High School, is currently a 
broadcast journalism major at NECC, as 
well as D.J. at WRAZ. He recently stepped 
down from his position as station secret- 
ary to concentrate his time and effort on 
the upcoming election. 

If elected, Savastano would sit on the 
first City Council that would work with 
recently ratified City Charter. In short, 
the charter has consolidated the four 
offices of public works into one office, as 
well as giving the Council power to over- 
ride the mayor's veto. The four offices 
involved are Health and Charities, En- 
gineering, Public Safety, and the Parks 


ALBERT SAVASTAN 
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Fed Mart in San Diego. Active in political 
campaigns, he was regional coordinator 
for the Kennedy for President Commit- 
tee, and worked as an intern in the elec- 
tion division for the secretary of state in 
New Hampshire. 

Judith Kelleher was promoted from 
the position of principal bookkeeper to 
junior accountant in the business office. 
A graduate of Northern Essex in busi- 
ness management, Kelleher is working 
on her bachelor’s degree in manage- 
ment/accounting and computer science 
at Merrimack College. She has been 
bookkeeper at Whittier Regional Voca- 
tional Technical High School and office 
manager at the Greater Haverhill Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Francis Champoux, professor in com- 
puter technology, appeared to make an 
educational report on the collaborative 
grant for computer literacy for teachers. 
The grant is intended to provide the 
opportunity for the college to work 
closely with area public school faculty 
and/or students on issues of mutual con- 
cern in education today. 


Computer literacy for teachers: 
A Board of Regents 
School-College Collaborative Grant 


Northern Essex Community College is 
currently training elementary and 
secondary school teachers from the 
Lawrence Public School System in the 
use of microcomputers for their clas- 
sroom instruction. The project is being 
funded through a Board of Regents 
School-College Collaborative Grant at 
the level of $10,140. 

The program is offered in Lawrence on 
the Lawrence School system’s Wang 
computers. The program consists of five 
three hour classes of instruction over a 
five week period and is divided into five 
topical areas — one each week. The 
topics are: Introduction to Microcompu- 
ters, Software Packages and How to Use 
Them, Word Processing, Editing and 
Data Base Management. The three hour 
classes involve both instruction and ex- 
tensive hands on computer experiences. 

Each section of the program can 
accommodate 20 students and is taught 
by a team of six instructors. One instruc- 
tor is the lead instructor who is present 
in each class and is responsible for the 
coordination of that particular section. 
The other five instructors have particu- 
lar topical expertise and teach in only 
one of the five classes. Thus, two 
teachers are present in each class. This 
process has proven beneficial in provid- 
ing a broad range of experiential know- 
ledge as well as a larger network of facul- 
ty contacts. In the true spirit of a col- 
laborative effort, the instructional teams 
have consisted of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College faculty, Merrimack Col- 
lege faculty and a faculty member from 
the Lawrence School System itself. 

Two sessions of four sections each 
(160 participants) have been completed 
as of this date. A third session of four 
sections is due to begn in mid-April. Two 
hundred forty of the 600 Lawrence Pub- 


for public 


and Properties Departments. 

Savastano himself plans to incorpo- 
rate his own Style, as well as a platform of 
“new ideas.” He states that his “love for 
the city of Lawrence” will, in effect, help 
the people “love and respect the city as 
well.” Says Savastano, ‘I feel I'm the best 
man for the job.” 


He claims that this new charter, (that 
displaces the former aldermen, as well as 
the mayor from the City Council) will be- 
nefit both the government and the 
citizens of Lawrence. By eliminating un- 
necessary posts in the local government, 
the city will be in a position to channel 
more funds towards the public works de- 
partment. 


“I think all city workers deserve a 
raise.” Until recently, many employees 
of the city have been working without a 
contract. Savastano says that such con- 
ditions are not feasible under any city 
government. 

“I love politics!” he stated recently, 


lic School System's teachers and aides 
will have passed through this program by 
the end of the fiscal year. The Lawrence 
School System Administration has been 
enthusiastic about the program and has 
expressed an interest in seeing all 
school system faculty and aides com- 
plete the program. 

It is anticipated that the project will be 
funded at a higher level during the next 
fiscal year, which will allow the institu- 
tion to open the program to other Merri- 
mack Valley school personnel. 

The March of Dimes scholarship board 
accepted a $100 scholarship from the 
March of Dimes for a Northern Essex stu- 
dent enrolled in a health profession or 
human services curriculum. 

March of Dimes to offer 
scholarship in human services 


In recent years, the college has 
assisted the March of Dimes in present- 
ing the annual telerama on local cablevi- 
sion. To show its appreciation, the 
March of Dimes has made the scho- 
larship available. 


‘Vittorioso gave the highest 
recommendations possible to 
the teachers of the course.’ 


To be eligible, a student must be mat- 
riculated in a human services program, 
have completed at least 24 credits with a 
minimum 3.0 average, and must be reg- 
istered for the fall semester. The appli- 
cant must demonstrate an interest in 
working with special needs individuals 
as a future career choice and excellence 
in clinical/practicum performance. 

Nominations must be made by faculty 
to Chairperson of the Division of Human 
Services Paul Bevilacqua by May 15. 


Trustees were referred to a letter 
received by Dimitry from James S. Vit- 
torioso, Lawrence School Committee 
member, regarding the computer literacy 
course he comlpeted through the 
Lawrence public schools. 

Vittorioso gave the highest recom- 
mendations possible to the teachers of 
the course, expressing appreciation and 
admiration to Professors Mike Pelletier, 
Frank Champoux, Ed McGarrigle and 
Mike Broughton in “teaching basic com- 
puter techniques to the teachers of 
Lawrence.” 


Goudreault re-elected chairman 

Marjorie Goudreault, who has been 
chairman of the board sinc? its incep- 
tion, was re-elected to that position. Lois 
Richardson, an alumna of Northern 
Essex, was elected secretary. 

Members of the Board of Trustees are: 
Ourania Behrakis, Arnold R. Bird, Sr., 
Warren George, Marjorie E. Goudreault, 
James Kelley, John F. Lyons, Lois K. 
Richardson, Philip M. Saracusa, Henry A. 
Walker, Carolyn Morton, and Marie L 
Sirois. 


office 


adding that “the first few years will be 
difficult.’ He is quick to add that his 
affection for politics and his serious de- 
sire to help people will make the “large 
transition” that less difficult. 


“I don’t expect much opposition” from 
the present office holders in Lawrence. 
When questioned about his credentials 


for the office, he states that he worked 


for the town in the past, in the Public 
Works department, where his father is 
currently Assistant Water Commis- 
sioner. 


Savastano has completed his history 
electives in liberal arts, in addition to 
studying both political science and state 
and local government. He is currently 
undecided about where his indulging in 
politics will lead him, but he states that 
he is still keeping his mind open con- 
cerning his interest in radio. “I’m think- 
ing about taking over Charles’ spot on 
WBCN.” 
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Dance Co. 


collage of 


Celebrating its eleventh anniversary, 
the Still Point Dance Company will pre- 
sent a varied repertoire April 27-28 and 
May 3-4 at the physical education build- 
ing at 8 p.m. The evenings promise to be 
dedicated to movement in a collage of 
Styles ... modern, jazz, blues, disco, and 
ballet. 

Highlighting the production will be the 
popular “Images,” designed exclusively 
for Still Point by Adrienne Hawkins, 
artistic director of the Impulse Dance 
Company which performed at the college 
last month. 

New pieces by Christien Polos, Im- 
pulse dancer, will be featured. Selections 
choreographed by Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Chairperson Elaine Mawhinney, 
originator and director of Still Point, will 
include numbers to the music of “Hair,” 
as well as “Migration,” “Movin,” “Song 
for March,” and the finale “Sing Sing 
Sing.” 

Maggie Queenan, veteran of four Still 
Point shows, has designed three dances 
— “Anth 101,” “Untitled” and “Gene- 
sis.’’ Nancy Onanian will present 
“Signed Dance,"’ moving and com- 
municting in American Sign Language. 

Hawkins internationally known 

Hawkins is well-known for her con- 
tributions to dance in New England as 
well as for her program of dance instruc- 
tion at the internationally known Amer- 
ican Dance Festival at Duke University. 
She has a master’s in dance from Con- 
necticut College. Her company has per- 
formed from Arizona to New York to 
Pennsylvania to Denmark. Besides ‘‘Im- 
ages,’’ Hawkins has choreographed 
“Back on the Road" for this season's 
Still Point 

Impulse Dancer Polos made a solo 
appearance at Northern Essex in 
September. He has designed the num- 
bers “Shaky Flat Blues” and “Rain 
Forest.” Polos has performed with Dan- 
ceworks and Kineticompany. 

Queenan, who has been assistant 
director for Still Point, will be featured in 
her fourth show for the company. She 
has studied six years of jazz and three 
years of modern dance. 

An interpreter training major, Ona- 
nian has studied ballet and jazz with 
Hawkins as well as modern dance with 
Becky Arnold and Elaine Mawhinney. 

The cast of Still Point includes: Gloria 
Bolduc, Elaine Copeland, Erin Cronin, 
Maria Dietz, Lisa Finnegan, Dianne Gal- 
lant, Michaela Gorman, Elliot Guade- 
lupe, Maria Hamilton, Melissa Honor, 


features 
styles 


Kim Howard, Cathy Howshan, Debbie 
Karram, Jim Lagasse, Freda Marzioli, 
Viva Mikhail, Dan Motherway, Nancy 
Onanian, Peter Ottes, Andy Pires, Maggie 
Queenan, Michael Reidle, Anna Scionti, 
and Nancy Williams. 

Production began 11 years ago 

The Still Point Dance Production ori- 
ginated 11 years ago and has been per- 
formed annually since. The show began 
with a company of 10 and has grown toa 
cast of over 40. Conceived and directed 
by Creative Arts Department Chairman 
Elaine Mawhinney, its title was inspired 
by one of Mawhinney’s favorite poems, 
T.S. Eliot's “Burnt Norton,” Four Quar- 
tets. 

“At the point of the turning world ... 
There the dance is. 

And do not call if Fixity, 

Where past and future are gathered. 
Neither movement from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline. 

Except for the point, the still point, 
there would be no dance, 

And there is only dance. 

Northern Essex's Still Point dancers 
will appear at the State House in Boston 
May 8. Directed by Elaine Mawhinney, 
they have been invited by Senator Nicho- 
las Costello to perform for legislators 
and the public at the Rotunda. 

Sen. Costello initiated the Performing 
Arts Series two years ago with the Still 
Point production. Since then, he has 
brought other performers to the State 
House as part of his commitment to 
make the public and legislators aware of 
the arts. Only the Northern Essex dan- 
cers have been scheduled to appear 
annually. 

President John R. Dimitry has invited 
members of the college community to be 
his guests at the Still Point XI Dancers 
May 4 production at 8 p.m. There will bea 
reception for the cast following the show 
with wine and hors d'oeuvres. 

Dimitry says, “Northern Essex can 
take considerable pride in the growth of 
our dance program over the past ten 
years under the leadership of its direc- 
tor, Elaine Mawhinney. 

“Students from all disciplines in the 
college perform in the annual Still Point 
Performance, and another dozen or more 
assist with the technical work back- 


stage. 

“Although area performances are also 
held during the year, including an 
annual presentation ‘under the golden 
dome’ of the State House, the in-house 
event is always a highlight of the 
season.” 


“IMAGES” WAS DESIGNED for Still Point by Adrienne Hawkins. 


— J.C. Hotchkiss photo. 
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IMPULSE DANCE CHRISTEN POLOS choreographs for Still Point. — Carl Russo 
photo. 


Creative arts 


Flute, piano and guitar 


Recital has 


by Ellen Hayes 

Michael Finegold, flutist and coor- 
dinator of music at Northern Essex, 
presented a program of classical music 
with Hank Wiktorowicz, guitarist, and 
Nancy Rovin, pianists, Sunday, April 14 
at the college center. 

The concert was performed beautiful- 
ly to a full house audience. The concert 
was dedicated to the Northern Essex 
Feed the World benefit for relief to the 
hungry in Africa. 

The recital featured two premier per- 
formances ‘‘Three Dreams for Flute and 
Piano,” a composition in modern idiom by 
J.‘Windel Brown, math professor at Nor- 
thern Essex, and ‘‘Fantasia L’ Antico,” a 
traditional piece in light classical style by 
John Spinelli. 

“Three Dreams,’ which Brown said 
“sounded exactly as he envisioned it,’ 
was written especially for Finegold and 
Rovin. It is a work in the modern idiom, 
eclectic in its choice of technique. Based 
on a 12-tone series, the section was an- 
nounced in a powerful piano introduction. 
The first section, tightly constructed, pro- 
vided the basis for the rest of the move- 
ment. The second section was introduc- 
ed by a solo flute passage of great 
rhythmic difficulty. The last section 
repeated a variant of the opening series, 
while the flute sprayed listeners with 
cascades of 16th notes. 

“Fantasia L’Antico was a traditional 
piece which offered a light and witty 
melody for the recital’s conclusion. 

Other selections included ‘‘Entracte’ 


Visiting Visual Artist 


full house 


by Jacques Ibert, a Spanish piece per- 
formed by Finegold on flute and 
Wiktorowicz on guitar. ‘‘Distribution of 
Flowers,’’ by Herter Villa-Lobos, offered 
interest with a different type of sound 
created by Wiktorowicz hitting the guitar 
strings with his hand instead of strum- 
ming them. The effect was of a drum with 
vibrations. 

“Grand Sonata,’’ composed by Mauro 
Giuliani, a classical piece and “Sonata for 
Flute and Piano” by Paul Hindemith 
were well-performed. 


Musicians real professionals 

Finegold has performed with sym- 
phony orchestras, theater orchestras and 
jazz combos. He has music degrees from 
Yale University School of Music and has 
studied at the New England 
Conservatory. 

Rovin made her third appearance at 
the college. She has taught with the 
Robert Pace Group, and currently per- 
forms in the Boston area with singers and 
instrumentalists. Wiktorowicz is jazz 
ensemble director at Boston University 


‘School for the Arts. He has performed 


with the Boston Pops. ; 

Brown, choice director of the First 
Baptist Church in Plaistow, N.H. has 
written many works for voice and small 
ensemble performed in the Merrimack 
Valley. Spinelli, a graduate of Boston 
University School of Fine and Applied 
arts, composes and arranges music for 
concert orchestras, chamber ensembles 
and jazz groups. 


Ken Rosenberg of Bradford College. 


Wednesday, April 24, at noon in lecture hall A 


Still Point XI 


Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney 


Still Point XI will present ‘‘Galena Summit,’’ choreographed by the nationally 
acclaimed Kathryn Posin; ‘“‘Images,”’ by Impulse Director Adrienne Hawkins; a 
new piece by Boston choreographer Christen Polos, as well as pieces by Artistic 
Director Elaine Mawhinney and members of the Still Point Dance Company. 

Friday and Saturday, April 26 and 27, at 8 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4, at 8 p.m. 
physical education building 


Pontine 


Since its 
emergence in the 
nineteenth century, 
mime has evolved 


from romantic, 
white-faced pan- 
tomime into 


sophisticated and 
complex creative 
art. Their repertoire 
of Pontine spans two 
centuries, including 
works in the style of 
the early classical 
pantomime as well 
as the less familiar, 
technically deman- 
ding form of modern 
mime known as 
“corporeal mime.” 
The troupe con- 
centrates on the 
abstract: emotions, 
ideals and dreams. 
The result is pure 
drama presented 
through graceful 
gestures and 
meticulously design- 
ed choreography. 


PONTINE DANCE TROUPE. 


— File photo. 


Wednesday, May 1, at noon, ampitheater area 
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MICHAEL FINEGOLD performed for Feed the World Weeks. 
_ — File photo. 


Creative Arts Calendar 


DO’A — Randy Armstrong and Ken LaRoche perform over two dozen instruments. 


— File photo. 
Do’A 


Randy Armstrong and Ken LaRoche perform on flute, guitar and over two dozen 
instruments frrom India, Africa, South America and Asia. The innovative com- 
positions of Do’A reflect classical, jazz, folk and other musical influences from 
around the world. 


Wednesday, May 8, at noon in amphitheatre 
Raindate: Monday, May 13, at noon in amphitheatre 


Spring Concert 
Director: Michael Finegold 
A musical program presented by the NECC Chorus and Performance Ensemble. 


Sunday, May 19, at 7 p.m. in college center 


Student Art Exhibit 
Opening Reception 


Following the Awards Convocation, the college will 
present an exhibit of students’ works in various areas 
of the visual arts. A program of concert music will be 
presented, featuring soloists Michael Finegold on the 
flute and Elaine Mawhinney on the piano. 


Thursday, May 23, at 8 p.m. in college center 
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Williams to leave in June 


Continued from page one 


degrees latitude. When people arrive 
there, they celebrate with caviar and 


champagne. 
Williams started her travels when she 


sailed on the Queen Mary to visit Europe 
in 1953, and sailed home on the Queen 
Elizabeth. On the trip she visited 
England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France, spending 
six weeks discovering countries and notic- 
ing the extent of their recovery from the 
war recently ended. 

She found Germany completely 
reconstructed, Italy still devastated and 
London still a long way from normalcy 
after the blitz. In Holland there were 
fewer windmills than she would have ex- 
pected. Land tavel then was much more 
complicated than today in lugging heavy 
suitcases and checking passports at each 
border. 

More trips to Europe came in 1965 with 
visits to Spain, France, England and 
Ireland. Returning in 1968, she was in 
Belfast three months before the eruptions 
there. She found the tension extreme. 

Meantime, she was seeing the United 
States and by now had been to every 
state but Texas. She says, “I’ve often 
thought I'd like to live somewhere else, 
but in time I concluded I prefer New 
England.” 

She enjoyed the far West and found no 
two national parks alike. One of her 
favorite places was New Orleans — with 
its variety of French culture, the planta- 
tions, jazz, Bourbon Street and the Mar- 
di Gras. She says New Orleans and San 
Francisco are the two most colorful cities 
she’s visited. Other excursions were to 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Alaska. 

Other side of the curtain 

In 1971 she was back in Europe, this 
time to the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
She flew to Amsterdam, then rode a bus 
to Hamburg, Germany, going down along 
the corridor road which was mined on 
each side. At the borders, her group 
would be stopped for 78 hours as 
passports and luggage were examined, 
books people were reading were checked 
and mirrors were put under the bus to see 
if anyone was stowing away. 

One woman was traveling to see her 
husband on the other side of the Berlin 
Wall. She was allowed to visit him once 
a year. 

In 1979 she was on a winter cruise, 
visiting San Juan, St. Martin, Martinque, 
Trinidad, and Caracas. The next year she 
vacationed at Acapulco. Another time she 


“Working with Olga 
Williams has been a fantastic 
learning experience. Without 
question, her leadership is 
responsible for the forward- 
looking and thinking organiza- 
tion she has developed within 
our division. Her encourage- 
ment has motivated us all.’”’ — 
Margaret Raney, teacher, of- 
fice and business education 
department. 


went to Greece, visiting the Parthenon 
and Acropolis. 


Now to Asia 

In the summer of 1981, Williams 
visited Hong Kong, where she found 
another beautiful city. One thing which 
impressed her was how the Chinese 
shopkeepers could calculate faster with 
an abacus than a small computer. 

The next years she was in Rio de 
Janeiro, dazzled by the mountains rising 
instantly from the sea. She saw the 
Statue of Christ of Fatima, visible from 
the whole city. She found in Rio a con- 
trast of wealth and poverty she’d never 
seen before, not even in Asia. 

Across the International line 

In 1980, Williams went to Australia 
with her friends from the Quota Club to 
be present for the installation of Sally 
Pahigian from Lawrence as international 
president. She liked the people and found 
they were very interested in American 


politics. At a banquet in Sidney, they 
toasted the queen and ‘‘to Mr. Carter’”’. 
On this junket, Williams crossed the in- 
ternational date line, losing a day going 
and gaining a day coming back. She got 
a certificate in the process. 

Williams’ connection with the Quota 
Club has been an active one. She has serv- 
ed several years as treasurer and as good 
will ambassador at the annual November 
benefit to raise money for the hearing im- 
paired. Williams has variously dressed up 
for selling raffle tickets as George 
Washington (in 1976), a clown, Donald 
Duck and a Christmas tree — “most fun 
of all.” 

The Quota Club is an international ser- 
vice organization for business and profes- 
sional women. 

Supervises academic review 

Two years ago the Board of Regents of 
public higher education requested a state- 
wide academic review of all programs of 
the college and university system. 

The first area to be covered was 
business and so Williams was among 
business educators obliged to direct and 
supervise an institutional academic 
review. 

The reports included statistics on the 
number of students (applicants, accep- 
tances, graduates), details about curricula 
and biographical data about every 
teacher as well as descriptive outlines of 
each course. With over 60 faculty and 
many more courses, the project was a ma- 
jor undertaking. 


OLGA WILLIAMS DISPLAYS souvenirs from travels. 


to measure “the kids’’ for caps and 
gowns. 

She served on committees for the presi- 
dent, dean of administration, director of 
the occupational skills center, and 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. 
She chaired the committee studying 
emeritus standing, and was a member of 
the committee for institutional change. 
She has been on the medical records and 
paralegal advisory committees. 


Plans after retirement 
Asked about what she anticipates for 
Northern Essex, she spoke of the costs 
of equipping facilities to meet technology 


“‘She is one of the most dynamic educators in her field, on 
both the state and national level and recognized as such. She 
has been a moving force in the development of Northern Essex 
and will be sorely missed.’’ — Robert McDonald, dean of 


academic affairs. 


In the spring of 1983, Williams wrote 
a 100 page review of the programs in the 
office and business education department 
and the following year a 184 page review 
of the business administration depart- 
ment. These were submitted in early sum- 
mer, and in the fall a team of consultants 
came for a two day observation. Excellent 
reports were received from the 
evaluators. 

Williams has also edited the re- 
accreditation materials for the depart- 
ment of medical records technology re- 
quested by the American Medical 
Records Association. The program, coor- 
dinated by Pat Taglianetti, has received 
excellent marks from the accrediting com- 
mittee in both instances. 


Willlams develops curricula 

Williams has written and/or revised 
over 20 certificate and associate degree 
programs for the business division. These 
programs include over 95 individual 
courses in business disciplines. Recent ad- 
ditions include a number of new and 
diversified programs in word processing 
technology and management, information 
management, legal and medical 
secretarial, computerized accounting, 
material management, banking, medical 
transcription and tumor registry. 

She wrote a certificate program in food 
service supervision to permit students to 
receive state certification to prepare foods 
in nursing homes, and she has col- 
laborated with the social sciences division 
to write an associate degree program in 
paralegal studies. She is presently in the 
process of supervising the implementa- 
tion of a new program in real estate 
studies. 

Williams has also been instrumental in 
making the college the New England 
testing center for the accrediting ex- 
aminations for medical transcriptionists. 

Committees college-wide 

Her work on curricula has given her ex- 
cellent experience for service on the col- 
lege’s curriculum committee for many 
years. She has served on a number of 
college-wide committees, including the 
commencement one. Williams remembers 
the graduation in 1963 with only about 
30 graduates and recalls the honors con- 
vivium used to be at DiBurro’s 
Restaurant. In those years it was her job 


needs and financial pressures. She 
believes it is becoming more and more im- 
portant to have transfer agreements with 
more private schools such as Merrimack 
and New Hampshire Colleges. She favors 
the existing two plus two arrangements 
with the University of Lowell and Salem 
State College. 

As for spending time in her retirement, 
it is clear she expects to travel. She has 
yet to see Africa and has a special interest 
in seeing Kenya and Egypt. She wants to 
identify with some educational projects 
and do volunteer work at church and in 
hospitals. Naturally she plans to take 
some courses for pleasure — in theater, 
art and music appreciation and 
something with computers. 


One of the marvelous things about 
Olga Williams is her flair for doing 
everything in style. Whether it’s getting 
the best seat in the house at a Boston 
show like “Cats” or spotting the first 
humpback on a whale watch out of Pro- 
vincetown, Williams is out in front. 

When the Tall Ships came in ’76, she 
wasn’t at home watching them on televi- 


— Carl Russo photo. 


sion. She boarded a boat from Seabrook 
at 3:30 a.m. under a full moon and sailed 
with the ‘‘Aramada’”’ down past Plum 
Island, Rockport and Gloucester to the 
Boston Harbor. Her boat was in position 
by 8:30 a.m. in time for the moment Old 
Ironsides boomed out its 121 gun salute. 


“‘She’s a fantastic woman, 
and an outstanding role model 
for young women. She 
epitomizes leadership and em- 
pathy. She’s always supported 
the faculty and staff and was 
able to bring out the best 
qualities in them. Everything 
she worked on seemed to result 
in golden success. You could 
say she had the Mides 
touch.’’— Mary Prunty, assis- 
tant to the dean of academic 
affairs. 


Two years later, when the Tall Ships 
were back, she was aboard the chartered 
small boat which escorted the last of the 
ships as they sailed out across the 
breakwaters to another port. 

She will be missed 

At home she plans to enjoy her piano, 
organ and stereo. She has a collection of 
every musical ever recorded. And she'll 
read, as she does prolifically, especially 
about the Kennedys. “‘I have every book 
ever written about any of the Kennedys,” 
she says. 

Olga Williams is an astute educator. 
Her wit is sharp, her judgment clear. She 
is thorough, self-disciplined. She is a 
dynamic career woman, a delightful 
friend, a cultivated elegant lady. She has 
been my colleague and friend for 15 years. 
I will miss her being on campus for many 
reasons, but most of all I will miss the fun 
she always makes, the insatiable curiosi- 
ty, the wonderful humor. She is indeed a 
very special person. — Betty Arnold. 


Fond memories from friends 


“During my fourteen years at Northern Essex, I have come 
to know Olga Williams both personally and in her professional 
capacity. She has been a great help to me both as an academic 
adviser and as someone to depend on to share her knowledge 
and expertise when needed on an informational basis for my job 
as secretary here at Northern Essex. As a friend, she has been 
very generous in sharing her travel adventures with me, even. 
taking time to visit a friend for me when she was involved in 
a business conference in Australia. I have truly enjoyed know- 
ing her, and I will miss her. I wish her a happy and adventurous 
retirement.’’— Ruth Horton, secretary to President Dimitry. 


‘The thing I like best about Olga Williams is she convinced me 
that everything is on the pendulum principle. What’s absolute- 
ly useless today will be in great demand tomorrow. She is always 
coming up with something new and different. She has a con- 
siderable amount of respect from her peers nationwide. She’s 
someone you can explore your problems without back biting.’’— 
Sheila Krim, director of publications. : 
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More memories ... 


“Olga Williams must have been a Girl Scout in her younger 
days, for she is always prepared for any kind of inclement 
weather. Where does she purchase her unique rain gear? She has 
worn or carried a wide variety of rain coats, hats, rubbers, boots 
and umbrellas in an assortment of sizes, shapes and colors. In 
the seven years that I have worked for Olga Williams she has 
always been clad in a different outfit whether it has been pour- 
ing, sprinkling, misting, snowing or hailing. However, she is not 
like ‘the weather,’ she has always been a ‘sunny and bright’ 
woman to work for.’’—Bernadine Festo, secretary to Olga 
Williams. 


“‘She is a very special person who has had the good sense to 
be cautious, the good judgment to be progressive, the good will 
to be sensitive and sensible, and the good fortune to have taste 
-and class. All of these qualities in one person is rare. We will 
miss her.”” — Chet Hawrylciw, Chairperson, Division of 
Humanities, Communication. 


“T think Olga Williams is one of the most supportive persons 
I have had the pleasure to work for. She puts a lot of her per- 
sonal self into her job — that’s my feeling. She is someone I 
would like to follow — someone I respect and look up to. We 
worked very well together and I will miss her.’’ — Patricia 
Taglianetti, coordinator, medical record technology. 


“T respect Olga Williams as a professional educator but more 
importantly because she is concerned about people and helping 
them solve problems.”— Douglass Jack, business administra- 


tion department. 


“She is both supportive and innovative. She recognizes the 
need for constant change in the basic business programs.” — 
Hugh Arnold, coordinator of the materials management pro- 


gram, continuing education. 


Support center offers 


new special services 


by John Foley 

The Academic Support Center consists 
of a wide variety of services. These ser- 
vices are geared to foilow the center’s two 
major objectives: (1) discovering the 
students who need or desire extra help 
and (2) providing that help. 

Director of the Academic Support 
Center James Ortiz, has the job of 
overseeing this entire department, which 
includes the writing lab, the reading lab 
and the math lab. 

These labs are the tools the center uses 
to provide the help students need. The 
very important task of locating students 
in need of help falls upon the skills assess- 
ment center. 

The director of the assessment center 
is Pat Belmont, who takes pride in her 
work and the assessment center’s success 
is evidence of that. 

She emphasizes that embarrassment 
can cause students to be hesitant about 
seeking out the needed help her depart- 
ment can provide. She reassures even the 
most reluctant students, making them 
feel at ease. 

The assessment center is available to 
all students. First year students at NECC 
are especially encouraged to undergo the 
assessment. 

An event that gives Belmont satisfac- 


Parnassus announces winners for spring 


Parnassus announces the winners of its 
spring 1985 contests. The winners are: 
Fiction: ‘‘Obsession’’ by Ann Scott 

Poetry: ‘Survival’ by Edith Karelis 

Essay: ‘A Very Honest Man in a Black 
Hat” by Patrick Loughman 

Art: Cover by Lyne Price 


tion is the day long tour of the college con- 
ducted by staff and students. This tour 
includes assessment testing, a luncheon 
and refreshments. According to Belmont, 
the main objective of the pre-semester 
tour is to make the students comfortable 
in their new surroundings. 

Previously, assessment testing was 
conducted only in the morning, but now 
has been expanded until 2 p.m. 

Another recent development in the 
academic support center is the special ser- 
vices program, a very unique program 
based on a unique concept. 

Peer pressure is the target of blame for 
many detrimental activities young people 
engage in illegal drugs, drunken driving 
and premature experimentation with sex. 
The special services program (which has 
absorbed the discovery program) hopes 
to use peer pressure in a positive way. 
Student peers will provide tutoring and 
counseling. 

If a student requests help in a subject, 
the staff will consult the instructor and 
try to set the student up with a fellow stu- 
dent who is more knowledgeable in that 
particular subject. This is what is called 
“peer tutoring.” 

This new method of aiding students is 
an example of the innovative techniques 
utilized by the Academic Support Center. 


Each prize winner receives a check tor 
$25. Look for the spring Parnassus 
available on campus in early May. 

If you write, draw, or take black and 
white photos, save the work you do over 
the summer to submit to Parnassus in the 
fall. 


OLGA WILLIAMS has collected many treasures in her world-wide excursions. Here 
she displays a wall hanging of a kangaroo from Australia. 


Listed in the Directory of Outstanding 
Business Educators in the Eastern 
Region published by Beta Mu Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, 1973. 

National Delegate to Research Con- 
ference, Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, 1978--conducted and completed 
research on business curricula for 110 
community colleges in the Eastern region 
of the country. 

National Delegate, Delta Pi Epsilon-- 
two bienniums in 1981 and 1983. 

Listed in the National Directory of 
Women Administrators in Vocational 

jon, 1980. 


Honors and awards for 
Professor Olga Williams 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Elected to membership in Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma, international honorary socie- 
ty for women in education, 1981. 

Chairperson, National Standing Com- 
mittee, Delta Pi Epsilon, 1983. 

Elected to membership in the Greater 
Lawrence Quota Club of Quota Interna- 
tional, a woman’s service organization. 
Elected to represent the category of 
women employed in Colleges and 
Universities--publicly financed, 1969 
through 1984. 

State Employees Commonwealth Cita- 
tion for Outstanding Performance, 1984. 


Hislop teaches Hispanic 
for Lawrence program 


by Heather Halpin 

Alan Hislop is the coordinator of the 
English as a Second Language program 
at Northern Essex. Since fall of 1984, he 
has been involved with the Lawrence 
Education-Employment Project where 91 
students meet 25 hours a week from 8-1 
every day. 

Hislop brought to his position a great 
deal of experience in teaching English as 
a second language. He has spent eight 
years traveling in foreign countries. 
Master of three languages, Spanish, 
French and English, he was in Chile three 
years, teaching instructors how to teach 
English. In Mexico, he was an English in- 
terpreter for a radio station. He has 
studied Spanish in Spain and French in 
France. 


In Saudi Arabia, he taught Arabian 
airforce men how to speak technical 
English so they could work with 
Americans on missiles. 

Hislop says at Northern Essex the 
ESL program is designed to teach 
students who speak other languages to 
speak English so they can communicate 
and read, in time entering the mainstream 
of classes. The program has four levels. 
The students study intensely, at least 
seven hours a week. 

This semester the program includes 53 
students. Eighty percent are Hispanic 
and 92 percent live in Lawrence. There are 
17 foreign students who have received 
visas to study in the United States and 
two students with six month tourist 
visas. 


Campus news 


They pulled through 


D. Mesle photo. 


The hour was one of reminiscing. They 
came together to talk about the hungry 
years of the Great Depression — and 
other lean times —as part of the observa- 
tin of the college’s Feed the World be- 
nefits for relief for famine in Africa. 

The occasion was sponsored by the 
Life-Long Learning Advisory Committee 
and the gerontology department. Those 
gathered were full of memories, but they 
talked little of being hungry. Instead they 
spoke of the pride in helping one 
another, of survival, and of faith. 

At last Wednesday's meeting, a room- 
ful of people recalled how they and their 
families coped with the problems of little 
or no money during the depression as 
well as the shortages produced by the 
war which followed. 

The message was clear. They got 
through it by being resourceful, by turn- 
ing to family and to church. They did not 
ask for handouts, but planted gardens 
and took soup to their neighbors. 

The times provided a challenge to 
women to learn how to manage, €x- 
plained Lena Hughes, one of the panel- 
ists. She told of making dresses from 
flour bags and her underwear which read 
100 pounds net weight across her fanny. 

“Christianity saved America, nothing 
else,”’ claimed Alma Nelson, another 
panelist. She spoke of how people in the 
families loved each other and pulled 
together. Several told how the churches 
were chief benefactors in feeding and 
clothing the poor. 

Some recalled their own experiences 


LENA HUGHES. 


WARREN HAMPTON raises a point at U.N. Rose Longley (left) looks on. 


country,” Dan Gross said. Helen Gross 
spoke of how her secretarial job with the 
National Youth program when she was in 
high school for $8 a month paid the fami- 
ly’s electric bill. She recalled the soup 
lines in her native New Bedford. 

Another remembered how her father, a 
superintendent of a carriage factory in 
Amesbury, would hire those immigrants 
who had the most children to feed. Clar- 
ice Hope remembered going with her kid 
brother to take up an offer to get all the 
apples that had fallen off the tree for free. 

The recollections were not only of de- 
pression days but of times when life was 
simpler, times when the chief entertain- 
ment for people was at the church, when 
at home they listened to Jessica Dra- 
gonette on the radio, when there was a 
dance hall in Haverhill, ‘but it didn't last 
long’’, when the fun was having picnics 
and watching parades, going down the 
river in a steamer for 35 cents or all the 
way to Hampton Beach on a trolley. 

Dick Mesle recalled teaching swim- 
ming at the women's gym for the NYA for 
75 cents an hour, of paying only $75 a 
year to go to Berkeley, or Tufts, now 
$15,000 a year, then costing only $800. 
Others recalled a time when $10 a week 
fed a family of four,a nurse costadollara 
day and a doctor's house call was $2. 

People remembered some of the 
domestic sacrifices occasioned by shor- 
tages caused by the war, when nylons, 
tires, oil, sugar, meat, shoes were 
rationed. They remembered when you 
had to squeeze the color into the mar- 
garine. 

Moderating the discussion was Chet 
Hawrylciw, chairperson of the Division 
of Humanities and Communications. He 
was too young to recall the Depression 
but brought insights as a teacher of his- 
tory. 

He pointed out that as our silos are full 
of grain while Ethiopia starves, we face 
not a problem of scarcity but of distribu- 
tion, and that we must learn how to get 
food to the people who need it. 

He asked the group how it was that 
hunger brought revolution in Germany 
but there was no violence in America. 
The answer was that people did not 
blame the government. They simply 
helped each other “pull through.” 
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Students see Model U.N. 


by Paula Fuoco 

Warren Hampton, head delegate, Tom 
Iacobucci, Noreen Bailey, Nancy Mitchell 
and Rose Longley, and adviser to the 
Contemporary Affairs club, Jim McCosh 
recently travelled to New York city 
representing Albania in the Model UN. 

The Model UN, held annually, is close 
to the exact replica of happenings at the 
United Nations. The Model UN adheres 
to the various countries’ foreign policy 
stand and rules of procedure. 

“Albania is the only true Marx- 
ist/Lenin state in the world. They resent 
capitalist, socialist and communist ag- 
gression,’ Hampton explained. 

Delegate Iacobucci maintains that in- 
volvement in the UN broadened his 
understanding of world politics. 

“T had assumed that Albania was 


under the thumb of the USSR. I did not 
know they were independent,’’ Iacobuc- 
ci said. 

Iacobucci was named outstanding 
delegate at the convention. Longley was 
interviewed and photographed by the 
New York Times. The Times was directed 
to Longley because of her outstanding 
performance. 

“Some of the best universities in the 
country were there. It was the consensus 
at the Model UN that NECC did one of 
the best and most professional jobs. We 
stayed in character with Albania from 
start to finish,’’ Hampton said. 

McCosh’s efforts were well appreciated 
by the group. 

“He was an excellent adviser. He 
helped us in any way he could,” Iacobuc- 
ci said. 
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JIM BRADLEY SAYS we must transform ourselves. ‘Scott Merrill photo. 


For Feed the World Weeks 


Bradley speaks on love 


Jim Bradley's, “Lesson on Love” took 
place April 10 at noon. 

The “love” he presented was how we 
could give of ourselves during Feed the 
World Weeks at NECC. Bradley said, 
“Most of what we give comes from ex- 
cess.” He added, ‘‘Americans are by na- 
ture generous, but they can afford this, 
and they are rarely generous beyond 
their means.” 

In talking about Ethiopia, Bradley felt 
that although most of us can’t send 
funds, we can in the context of love say to 
ourselves, ‘What can I do as a person?” 
It’s also important that we give to others 
what we give to ourselves; attitude is a 
huge aspect of giving and loving. 

The most important point he made was 
his use of the word Metanoya. Bradley 
gave the comparison that most humans 
have hearts that have been hardened by 
stones. ‘The transformation of our spir- 
its has literally melted our hearts,’ he 
said. 

“We see an Ethiopian child and our 
hearts go out to them. In order to trans- 
form this we must transform ourselves; 
this is the point where we can truly begin 
to love others.” 

He also felt it is equally important to 
give the rice, barley, and wheat to a starv- 
ing child, yet the best gift by far is to give 
them spiritual food — self-esteem. 

There are also other hungers. There is 
not only a physical kind. There are the 


hungers of loneliness, alienation, and 
depression. 

Bradley smiled as he reflected, think- 
ing about a woman he had metat church. 
He had arrived early, and began to talk to 
a woman who was 83. The woman soon 
sat at Mass with him. Although this in- 
teraction probably happens often to peo- 
ple, this ‘made his whole day." He felt he 
shared something with this woman “ata 
deeper level." “Not only do we feed off 
bread and butter,’ Bradley said. “We 
should not be parasites, but mutually 
help each other.” 


Feed the World Weeks mean helping a 
child, or visiting a nursing home. “Every- 
body has a story to be told, and we must 
give everyone the chance to tell it,"’ Brad- 
ley said. 


Leo Buscaglia also became the subject 
of the presentation. Bradley recalls one 
sentence by him which greatly moved 
him. “You only get to keep that which 
you give away."’ This means that risk tak- 
ing is one of the most important aspects 
of this life, and it is only when we take the 
chance that something spectacular will 
come back to us. 

Jim concluded by saying, “Although 
we can't go to Ethiopia, we can begin to 
work on our hard hearts. We must learn 
to accept ourselves and others and then, 
and only then will we get back what we 
gave a hundred-fold!” 


Mudflats delay explained 


by Paul Duggan 

Note: If it sounds as if we’re beating a 
dead horse when we talk about the 
“‘mudflats’’ parking lot, we’re not, 
because the horse isn’t dead yet. 

The main reason for all the’setbacks 
and postponements for the improvement 
of the parking area is Kenoza Lake, the 
main source of drinking water for 
Haverhill and Northern Essex. In order 
to pave or improve the facilities in the 
mudflats area, the project would have to 
prevent any run-off into Kenoza Lake. 

The Division of Capital Planning is 
working along with the city of Haverhill 
to come up with a plan suitable for both 
sides and also affordable. 

There are also major expenses involv- 


ed in the situation. The only money that 
comes from the Northern Essex budget 
is for the gravel replaced yearly. The state 
at this point invested $20,000-30,000 in 
designer fees. 


In the late fall of 1984, plans were made 
to have the water run-off flow into a man- 
made pond between the gym and parking 
lot, with an emergency overflow for safe- 
ty reasons. City officials objected. 

At this point everything is on hold un- 
til city officials and the DCP engineers 
come up with a plan suitable for the col- 
lege and the city. 

Meantime there are those who suggest 
perhaps plans should proceed for the 
underwater parking lot. 


Enrollment figures released 


Last fall, student enrollment totaled 
6409. Of these, 2692 were men, and 3713 
were women. Sixteen percent were from 
out of state. 

Full-time faculty numbered 125 and 
part-time 84 in the day division. The con- 
tinuing education division included 3-5 
teachers. 

In the day division, the average age for 


full-time students was 21.1 and for part- 
time students 29.1. In the continuing 
education division, the average age for 
full-time was 31.8 and for part-time 29. 

The youngest student enrolled was 15. 
The oldest was 60+. 

The average course load for days stu- 
dents was 12.4 and for evening students 
4.6. 
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Life Long Learning 


spring Calendar 


April 25 
Adapting Nutrition to Lifestyle 
:Have your eating Oe: 

habits changed 
along with your 
lifestyle? How do 
fast foods, eating 
alone, additives, 
stress etc. affect 
your overall nutri- 
tion? Food choice 
is one aspect of 
our lives over 
which we have 
control. During 
this presentation, 
Prof. Rosemary 
Loveday will also 
focus on 
‘‘Lifestyle 
Diseases” such as 
cardiac arrest and 
cancer which have 
diet components. 


April 18 

Tunes and Tales: The History of Lowell 
Through Music: Alec Demas, Park Music 
Specialist of Lowell National Historical Park, will 
bring to us an absorbing live performance of mill 


tunes, immigrant melodies and labor songs. Vocals 
are self-accompanied on an array of instruments. 


May 9 
Nursing Homes: Placement, Paying and 
Patients’ Rights: Helping to place a relative 
or friend in a long-term care facility can be very 
stressful for both the resident and the family. 
Mary R. Marsh, Outreach Coordinator, Elder Ser- 
vices of the Merrimack Valley, in this lecture will 
cover what to look for in a nursing home, methods 
of payment, residents’ rights and Nursing Home 
Ombudsman Program. 


ROSEMARY LOVEDAY. 
— Carl Russo photo. 
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PRISCILLA BELLAIR 
Mother’s Day. 
May 16 
“Mitsuye and Nellie,” This 11 am. film 
depicts two poets, a Japanese-American and 
Chinese-American who reminisce about their fami- 
ly experiences in coming to this country. Professor 
Priscilla Bellairs recommended this thoughful, ar- 
tistic presentation in conjunction with the Mother- 
Daughter program, which is to take place at 2 p.m. 
Slide Presentation: Professor Bellairs and 
Zilpha C. Braids will show slides of their cross- 
country trip, which took place in 1983. Led by a 
mother (Zilpha)-daughter (Priscilla) pair, we will 
celebrate a late Mothers’ Day by examining recent 
writings in the light of our own experience. Even 
people who are not and never have been mothers, 
or daughters, may enjoy thinking about them — 
or may need to because of sister, wives or 
daughters-in-law. 


— Tracy Gilford photo. 


May 23 

Easter Seals: Home Health Care and 
Stroke Rehabilitation: Did you know that the 
Easter Seal Society provides many nursing, 
therapy and support services for adults? Judy 
Normandin, field director for Northeast 
Massachusetts, will explain the scope of Easter 
Seal Home Health Care services. Denise Tingue- 
‘ly, Easter Seal Stroke Club coordinator, will focus 
on stroke rehabilitation and the support groups 
available. 


May 30 

Liabilities of Homeowners and Renters: 
The chances are greater than ever that you will be 
involved in a civil action which could cost you your 
home and savings. If you serve alcohol to a guest 
in your home, you could be held responsible for his 
actions. If you should harm a burglar in your 
home, you could be sued by him. If your neighbor 
beats his child and you do nothing, you could be 
in trouble. Professor Richard E. Driscoll will 
discuss such issues and the aspects of law which 
affect us all. 


Trips 


May 22 
Theater Jaunt — “A Little Night Music” 
by Stephen Sondheim at the Merrimack Repertory 
Theater, Lowell. 11 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., $22 includes 
coach, lunch and matinee. 


April 29 and 30 
May 1 and 2 


Winterthur (Del.) and Longwood Gardens 
(Penn.) Trip, 4 days, 3 nights, $375 all inclusive. 


May 29 to June 12 


London, England Northern Essex is sponsor- 
ing a two-week trip to England for $1,250, led by 
Prof. Eric Branscomb. Contact Prof. Anne Laszlo, 
ext. 236 for further information. 


Workshops 


Medicare Workshop, Library Conference 
Area — a practical workshop unraveling the com- 
plexities of medicare and Medex coverage and 
payments. Led by Robert O’Byck, coordinator of 
Beneficiary Education, Blue Cross/Blue Shield of 
Massachusetts. Workshop limited to 50. 


OSD plans trip 
to Washington 


The office for students with disabilities is going to 
Washington, D.C. April 30-May 3 to attend the annual 
meeting of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. 

The group includes: Director of OSD Rubin Russell, 
Staff Assistant/Interpreter Linda Comeau, Secretary of 
Coop Jackie Sweeney and the following students: Lin- 
da Bryant, Janine Collins, Debra Dotolo, Cecilia 
Gulhang, Garry LaFrenier and Kathy MacDonald. 

During the conference they will meet other people, at- 
tend workshops, panel discussions, special events, ex- 
hibits, banquets and much more. Student Activities 
funds are helping to provide students with this oppor- 
tunity to attend the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 

The newly formed social group advised by Linda Com- 
eau is sponsoring a Red Sox baseball game trip. The 
members will attend the game Wednesday evening, May 


LIFE-LONG LEARNING coordinator Carolyn 
Reynolds. — File photo. 


The Life-Long Learning program offers an ex- 
citing variety of workshops, presentations and 
tours. Its purpose is to make Northern Essex of 
more service to retired people in the Merrimack 
Valley and to provide an opportunity for them to 
participate in the life of the college; however, 
everyone is welcome. For more information or to 
receive a Life-Long Learning brochure, call 
Carolyn Reynolds, coordination of Life-Long Lear- 
ning Programs and Services at 374-0721, exten- 
sion 286 or 190. 


CONTACT PROF. ANNE LAZLO about the trip to 
London, England. —File photo. 


8. 
Tickets cost $10, $7 for the game and $3 for the bus. 
The bys leaves at 5 p.m. Everyone should arrive by 4:45. 
If you are interested, see Comeau at the office for 
students with disabilities at F113, college center. 
Wednesday, April 24, is the last day to order tickets. 
The social group was established this semester by 
Margaret Goldberg and Comeau, (staff assistant and in- 
terpreter at the office for students with disabilities), 
Peter Flynn (behavorial science teacher) and a group of 
students from the OSD. 

The 1 p.m. Wednesday meetings at F125, college 
center, are open to all. 

The group recently elected officers. They are Kathy 
MacDonald, president; Jody Sargent, vice-president; 
Chuck Hosterman, secretary; Frank Cammarata, 
treasurer; Jim Rice, information director and Ed Webb, 
activity director. 
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EDITORIALS 


Students protest cuts 


Last week Gov. Michael Dukakis 
spoke to about 50 delegates to the State 
Student Association of Massachusetts 
who met at the State House to plan how 
to wage a war against plans for cutbacks 
in student aid. 

The governor told the students itis not 
too late to stop the proposal to chop 
funds, and said he is contacting other 
governors and senators to resist the re- 
ductions. The coordinator of the State 
Student Association, Michael Ferrigno, 
said Massachusetts students have been 
going in buses and cars to Washington to 
lobby. Ferrigno expects to “export” the 
Massachusetts student organization to 


other states. 

The Administration has indicated, in 
its budget proposals, that it would like to 
put a cap of $4,000 for student aid, give 


aid to none who hasn't supplied $800 of ‘ 


school costs, and deny loans to students 
from families with incomes above 
$32,500. The amount of cutbacks prop- 
osed is an estimated $352 million. 


We hope students at Northern Essex 
realize they'll soon be obliged to dig 
deeper into their pockets, as their tui- 
tion costs go up and financial aid is 
threatened. We hope they get on the 
buses going to Washington. 


Security fashions new attire 


by Paul Heffernan 

The Observer recently came across a 
sketch of a proposed new campus police 
uniform. Recent studies have shown that 
uniform design is an important factor in 
overall job performance. 

The design shown here was submitted 
by noted Italian uniform designer Anto- 
nio Trussoni. Trussoni feels the uniform 
being worn by the campus police is far 
too ambiguous. When contacted, Mr. 
Trussoni said, “A shirt and tieis always a 
mistake in a police or military uniform. 
The feeling, the basic approach, is too 
warm and casual. I design a uniform that 
projects authority.” 

Antonio further said that when people 
see one of his uniforms, they stand up 
and take notice. 

The sketch is distinctly European in 
style, topped by Antonio's choker collar, 
and is single-breasted with plenty of 
ornamentation. The black riding boots 
and high-peaked cap tell us that the per- 
son who wears this uniform is a man to 
be reckoned with. 

Adecision on the uniform will be made 
this summer. 


The forgotten 


The “losts,"’ though found, remain 
“lost”. Piling up in the lost and found 
department at the Maintenance Building 
are sweaters, socks, scarves, hats, note- 
books, texts, keys, and eyeglasses — all 
unclaimed. 

If you have misplaced valuables and 
don't know where to look, head for the 
maintenance building beyond the cla- 
ssroom building. Hours are from 8 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Anyone who finds items apparently 
lostis asked to take them to the Lost and 
Found, or to one of the offices on campus 


K. Her FERNAN 
‘sy 


lost and found 


where things may be sent over via cam- 
pus mail. 


Meantime, it's a good idea to label your 
books, eye glass cases, and anything 
else that might be misplaced. If articles 
arrive at the Lost and Found, and are 
identified, they can be returned to 
owners. 

Personnel at the maintenance build- 
ing say ifnames are onitems, articles are 
likely to be returned the same day. Quick 
return is the case with driver's licenses, 
ID cards and books. 


lex 
wax 


CE 


We were under the assumption that a 
prerequisite for good journalism is to first 
get the facts straight. This is obviously 
not true after reading Mr. Bergendahls’ 
Cracker Jacks box letter in the last issue 
of the Observer. So, Mr. Bergendahl, let’s 
get the facts straight. 

First, Margaret Goldberg approached 
the student senate, not the finance com- 
mittee. The finance committee has no in- 
volvement in matters such as this. She 
was not denied funds; she was redirected 
back to O.S.D. where her request should 
have been granted. Her request was for 
$200. There was $1,700 in the O.S.D. ac- 
count at that time. In fact, Ms. Goldberg 


* said she was ‘‘very pleased with the stu- 


dent senate. They were very much in sup- 
port of Disabilities Awareness Day and 
were willing to get involved and help out 
in any way.” 

Second, the ski club made a deposit of 
$250 with the Bestcruise Company for a 
ski trip. Because of transportation pro- 
blems, the club engaged another company 
to arrange the trip. The deposit with 
Bestcruise was used as a deposit for the 
May harbor cruise sponsored by the pro- 
gram board. The ski club has not had any 
connection with the harbor cruise. The 
group simply donated its deposit to the 
program board and so was reimbursed. 

To restate a fact, all student senate 
meetings are open to anyone. If there is 
not a senate meeting going on at a time 


Letters to the editor 


you have a question or problem, the Of- 
fice of Student Activities can always help 
you. 


Vinnie Atwood, Treasurer, Represen- 
ting the Finance Committee 


Margaret Goldberg, Title III Planner 


Sue Smulski, Adviser, Representing 
the Ski Club 


Marie Sirois, Representing the Student 
Senate 

AnnMarie Yacubacci, Representing 
the Student Senate 

Brenda Boucher, Representing the Stu- 
dent Senate 


Editor’s note: The lines Glen Bergen- 
dahl responded to were ‘Margaret 
Goldberg's request for funds for a disabili- 
ty awareness day has been denied. The 
senate voted such money should come 
from the Office for Students with 
Disabilities. 

“In a line item change, the senate has 
transferred $250 from the program board 
to the ski club to reimburse that group for 
the deposit on the Harbor Cruise booked 
for May 3.” 

The Observer appreciates the informa- 
tion offered by the above letter as to why 
funds were not available to Goldberg. 


Stop the seal slaughter 


It’s springtime and once again the 
crime of the slaughter of baby seals 
begins in Canada. In that season which 
brings life, awakening and rebirth, the 
small, pure white harp seal pups are 
clubbed to death. The killing must be 
done now for the pups only stay white for 
a few weeks after birth and that’s what 
makes for pretty coats and jackets. 

Although the process for removing 
their pelts occurs after the attack, some 
pups are skinned while still alive. Even 
though there is virtually no demand for 
seal pelts anymore, the hunt will still take 
place. 

Later this fall the ban on European 
harp seal products is up for renewal. The 
ban, if renewed, would prevent the 


Canadians and Norweigians from regain- 
ing and rebuilding their markets. 

The Canadian government is 
supporting these seal hunts with more 
than lobbyists. In 1983 and 1984, it back- 
ed the sealers with a total of one million. 
At the same time, they created the Royal 
Commission on Seals and the Sealing In- 
dustry. The organization is supposed to 
recommend what the future of the seal 
hunt should be. 

Let us hope enough people, in Canada 
and around the world, make known the 
cruelty of clubbing seals is barbarous and 
should be outlawed. 


(Signed) 
Scott Merrill 
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What do you or don’t you like about the Observer? 


Chris MacInnis, engineering scien- 
ce: “I like the paper — the way they give 
current events of the school, some local 
news, and a lot of activities.” 


good. It gives two good points of view.” 


Tom Mulligan, liberal arts: ‘It's 


Maria Venturi, business manage- 
ment: “It's (the Observer) interesting — I 
can pick it up, and really get into it.” 


Tom Ellis, liberal arts: ‘This paper is 
very unique. For a community college 
paper, it’s a very dedicated staff. The edi- 
tor is well-trained, and she really knows 
what she’s doing.” 


urs e's 


Jeff Saret, liberal arts: “It covers 
almost all aspects of the school, and all 
the upcoming events. It's well rounded — 
I don’t see anything wrong with it.” 


Alumnus gives account 


Gail Hubley, resident of Merrimack 
and alumna of Northern Essex and Bos- 
ton University, lives and works in Suri- 
gao City in the large peninsula of the 

» Philippine Islands known as Mindanao. 
‘In a recent letter, Hubley gave a detailed 
account of her efforts to help improve the 
quality of life in a rural settlement. 

On her arrival in this very different part 
of the world, she spent ten weeks in a 
training center where she learned to 
speak two of the 88 dialects spoken in 
this diverse culture. By February, 1984, 
she was engaged in conducting nutri- 
tional seminars for ‘‘captains of the 
suroks (subdivision of a bario)."" At the 
same time she was becoming accus- 
tomed to her new environment and sur- 
roundings. 

In April of 1984 she wrote: “This week 
was avery busy one for me — I organized 
a “medical mission” with a co-worker 
through the Rotary Club of Manila; nine- 
teen doctors came to the Surigao Provin- 
cial Hospital to perform operations on 
indigent patients. They were operating 
on everything except the brain and heart 
— there was room for about 40 beds in 
our hospital — 300 patients lined the 
walls and rooms of the building. 

Nothing was routine since the major- 
ity of them were on the verge of death — 
cancerous cysts, goiter, children with 
hare lip — thyroidectomy, hysterectomy, 
cataracts. All my life I thought if people 
were truly desperate, they would find a 
way to get health care — but for so many 
it is just not possible — actually — as I 
write this letter 1am watching a dextrose 
bottle dwindle down in a tube into the 
arm of a child recovering from a hare lip 
operation — unaware that her mother is 
in a post-operative hysteria on the table 
beside her — most probably because ofa 
lack of sterile equipment — but she will 
relax (doctors keep saying) and will be 
blessing the doctors for their concern 

__and their talents. I sometimes feel as 


though I’m becoming immune to a lot of 
suffering — but more alert to and aware 
of every sacrifice of those who help 
here.” 

In her March 3 letter this spring, she 
reported on her flight from Manila to Chi- 
cago at Christmastime. “I was sitting 
next to a priest from Boston — former 
Congressman Father Drinan. He had 
been researching the atrocities commit- 
ted against political detainees in Minda- 
nao. The fact finding team was led by 
Father Finnegan from the American 
Committee for Human Rights at the Paul- 
ist Center in Boston. 


‘It was frightening to me — not 
because this is going on, but 
because I see it and live it ...’ 


It was frightening to me — not because 
this is going on — but because I see itand 
live it, and it passes through my con- 
sciousness without too much reflection. 
Yet I rationalize that I am not in a posi- 
tion to revamp or restructure the facade 
of democracy, but try to work and live 
within the shortcomings of it.” 

Hubley gave an interesting insight into 
the culture of the region as she was 
teaching a class in nutrition to a group of 
midwives. She found the midwives are 
only 18-19 when they graduate, but 
usually have a family of their own at that 
point. ” 

Hubley, who attended Northern Essex 
prior to going on to Boston University on 
scholarship, is remembered by Prof. 
Anne Laszlo as a participant in the 
Washington D.C. Conference for stu- 
dents interested in foreign policy. “She 
was chosen,” Laszlo says, ‘to come back 
the following year to help organize the 


get what the students think.” 
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Rob Robillard, computer mainte- 

nance: “I'd like to see more clubs, and 

what’s going on around the town.” 
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Robyn Carter, business transfer: 
“There should be more on entertain- 
ment around the Haverhill and Boston 


on Philippin 


symposium for other students." While 
attending Boston University, Hubley 
worked in the State House as a legisla- 
tive aide, and also for a telemarketing 
firm in Cambridge. She conducted re- 
search, occasionally making use of Ger- 
man (learned as a student of Dr. John 
Spurk of the Northern Essex faculty) in 
transatlantic phone conversations with 
government and commercial offices in 
Western Europe. 

In her most recent letter, Hubley out- 
lined some of the problems she currently 
faces in helping her Filipino co-workers 
improve daily life in Surigao Norte. 

“Since about the middle of February, 
three co-workers and I have been work- 
ing on a project with tofu. Since the 
typhoon, I have so many people asking 
how it is made and how to prepare it — 
even farmers anxious to plant soybeans 
for market. This is the problem — the 
market. 

My co-workers and I need to establish 
a demand for soy-protein. We can do it by 
setting up a nepa stand in the market, 
preparing native dishes, while including 
tofu in them, and at the same time selling 
the beans for cooking and planting. 

“‘Chinese families living in the Philip- 
pines have been eating and selling tofu 
for years, but since fish has always been 
in ample supply, alternatives were not 
needed. The supply of fish in our pro- 
vince has not only dwindled due to the 
typhoon’s destruction of boats and 
piers, but dynamiting fishing (grounds) 
has further destroyed the continental 
shelf, or coast. 

“Do you think that there is a way to 
‘establish a fund, ora project at Northern 
Essex Community College to collect for 
the development of tofu and soy produc- 
tion? The tofu is well accepted in the 
community, but persuading farmers to 
plant is not easy without a demand — 
and the demand will only come from pro- 
ducing it, and introducing it in public 


Patricia Doldyla, executive secretary: ‘‘I like the feedback — I think it’s good to 


| 
Karen Felides, executive secretary: 
“T like the way they talk to the students 
in the school. I liked the ‘Feed the World’ 
articles. 


o lifestyle 


markets in Surigao. 

My hope is to establish a program 
working with the active mothers club (an 
active civic organization in all communi- 
ties) in Surigao. There are 22 women in 
the women’s club. Every group of five 
women will be responsible for (1) demon- 


‘Chinese families living in the 
Philippines have been eating and 
selling tofu for years.’ 


strating cooking, (2) preparing recipe 
leaflets, and (3) encouraging five farmers 
to divert at least two hectares of land to 
bean production. The groups of women 
must prepare a nepa stand in a perma- 
nent area in the pobiacion (central area) 
of the market devoted to their beans.” 

Hubley gave details about needing 
$170 to make areal impact on solving the 
initial problems of going into the tofu 
business. 

“Now, more than ever, she wrote, “the 
community is receptive to new food 
ideas — as the children are showing in- 
creased signs of vitaminosis, beri beri, 
tuberculosis, weak hearts and lungs — 
because the fish that used to supple- 
ment their diets of mothers milk after 
four to five months is not always avail- 
able, and when it is the price is prohibi- 
tive. 

“I plan to document the development 
of the soy and bean cottage industry, as it 
develops, and, of course, this thrills the 
mothers. They all aspire to be film stars 
at the mention of a camera.” 

Students, faculty, or staff; interested 
members of the college community can 
contact Prof. Laszlo, history depart- 
ment. 
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by Kerry Nutter and Bill Foley 

Here is what’s happening in and 
around Boston for the end of April and 
beginning of May. 

On April 25, General Public will be per- 
forming at the Hynes Auditorium at 7:30. 
Tickets are $13.50. At the Providence 
Civic Center, Eric Clapton will appear for 
one night on April 28. Tickets are $13.50 
and $14.50. 

The Worcester Centrum offers The 
Firm, May 7 and 8 and Madonna June 2. 
If you don’t have tickets already, chances 
are you won’t get them unless you are 
prepared to give up a weeks pay. 

Colen at Orpheum 

Playing at the Orpheum Theatre in 
Boston on May 4, is Leonard Colen. 
Tickets are $13.50. Also at the Orpheum, 
on May 9, will be The Tubes and Utopia. 
Frankie Goes to Hollywood is sold out for 
May 12. Catch Autograph on May 24. 

Looking for great gigs at smaller 
venues? On April 23, at 8:30 p.m., the 
Paradise offers John Parr, Warren Zevon 
will perform on April 29 at 8:30 p.m. and 
11:30 p.m. On Friday, May 3, at 8:30 will 
be Girls Night Out and X Dreams. 

Channel gets ready for ball 

The Channel is bouncing off the wall 
getting ready for the Amnesty Interna- 
tional Big Ball on April 23. There will be 
performances by Rick Berlin, Di Di 
Stewart, Lowgistics, Adventure Set, 
TVS, Scruffy the Cat, Gospel Birds and 
Barry Marshall. Tickets are $5. 

Thursday, April 25, The Channel and 
Rock Against Racism presents Run DMC 
with the New Models and R.A.R. Break 
Crew, appearing as a special guest will be 
WBCN’s Carter Allen. On April 26, 
Southside Johnny and the Asbury Jukes 
will appear with Billy Price and Keystone 
Rhythm Board and Rocking Rick 
Hunter. On April 27, The Channel offers 
The Neighborhoods and on April 28, will 
be Boston’s Rock 'n Roll Rockathon. 


Samaritans to 


An art exhibit and sale to benefit the 
Samaritans of Merrimack Valley will be 
held Saturday, April 27, from 9:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. in the Underwood Room, on the 
floor below Addison Gallery, Phillips 
Academy, Andover. 

Artisans working in oils, watercolors 
and tissue collage will demonstrate 
throughout the day. 

Light refreshments are included in the 
admission fee of $3, $2.50 for senior 
citizens. Students will be admitted for 


RESTAURANT 
HELP WANTED 


Cooks 
Bartenders 
Waltresses 


All shifts available 
Apply in person only 
to 
310 Main St. Haverhill Mass. 


Book of Love at the Spit 

At Spit will be Book of Love April 24. 
Charlie Peacock appears the next night. 
Admission is free with a General Public 
ticket. Come May 1 or May 2, there will 
be a record release party with Skin. 

Jumpin’ Jack Flash announces Lou 
Miami and the Kosmetix on April 26. On 
May 2, will be The Long Riders and The 
Cucumbers. The following night will be 
Slickee Boys and May 10, The 
Blackjacks. 


Shows at Brown, Lowell 

Brown University will present REM at 
its spring weekend at Pembroke Field in 
Providence April 27 at 3:30. Tickets are 
$12 with student ID. The infamous 
Duplicates will be at the University of 
Lowell April 26 for the entire afternoon. 

Budlight Best Cruise has The Fools 
May 3. Jim Plunkett appears May 10 and 
15. On May 25 Otis Day and the Knights 
perform. Tickets are $11 with a full cash 
bar. 


Comedy bars 

If you're in the mood to laugh, Boston 
has some great comedy bars. Jonathan 
Swift features Lenny Clark’s comedy 
revue every Saturday night at 8 p.m. and 
Jim Plunkett’s Oldies dance parties at 
9:30 p.m. 

Nick’s Comedy Stop has new come- 
dians appearing every Thursday at 9 
p.m., Friday at 9 and 11, Saturday at 8, 
10 and 11:30, and Sunday at 8:30. 

The Comedy Connection at the Charles 
Playhouse has shows Friday 8:30 and 11, 
Saturday 7:30, 9:15 and 11:30 and Sun- 
day at 8:30. 

Play It Again Sam’s has DJ Harnard 
Show Thursday at 8:30 p.m. and the 
Boston Comedy Company is appearing 
Friday and Saturday at 9 and 11:30 p.m. 
The Lenny Clarke Show is Sunday at 8:30 
p.m. Stitches has new shows nightly with 
all the up and coming Boston comedians. 


hold benefit 


The Samaritans are an international 
organization of non-professionals who 
provide a 24-hour telephone befriending 
service for the suicidal and depressed. 
The Merrimack Valley center serves 
Northeast Massachusetts and Southern, 
New Hampshire. 

Phillips Academy is located south of 
Andover's business district on Route 28. 
It can be reached from Exit 15 off I-93 or 
Exit 41 off 1-495. 
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By Paula Fuoco 

For over 300 years, black and white 
Americans have struggled to understand 
one another. Ignorance, misunder- 
standings and fears have created barriers 
that fostered prejudice and hate. False 
stereotypes molded individuals and 
separated men and women who otherwise 
had a great deal to share with one 
another. 

In past years, United States’ history 
was studied from a white man’s perspec- 
tive. The achievements and contributions 
of black men and women were carelessly 
overlooked. 

As sort of a post celebration of Black 
History Month, reading of novels on 
black men and women are in order. Only 
through knowledge can understanding 
and peace be promoted. As the races 
strive to harmonize past tensions, an in- 
depth understanding of one another’s 
background is necessary. These are sug- 
gested readings that will serve to inspire. 

Black Like Me 

Black Like Me is the account of John 
Howard Griffin as he transformed himself 
into a black man through a series of skin 
dying techniques. He journeyed deep in- 
to Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama to 
view life through a black man’s eyes. 

His story is moving. Griffin ably cap- 
tures both perspectives of the intense 
racial conflict during the 1950s. The book 
is written with sensitivity without becom- 
ing sentimental or patronizing. 

He captures the many varied sides of 
the black experience during this decade 
of injustice and oppression. Beautifully 
written, this book serves to form a lasting 
impression. A definite reading must. 

The Wizard of Tuskegee 

The Wizard of Tuskegee written by 
Howard Manber is the biography of 
George Washington Carver. In fact, any 


by Paul Heffernan 

The prolific Stephen King is at it again! 
The latest addition to his growing list of 
screen credits is the just-released “Cat's 
Eye."’ The movie is essentially three 
short films, vaguely connected, and seen 
through the same cat's eye. 

The first two segments are based on 
King short stories from his 1978 anthol- 
ogy “Night Shift.” 

For those of us who have ever tried 
quitting cigarettes, King’s black humor 
will hit home. In the “Quitters” segment 
of the film, all the anxieties and frustra- 
tions of quitting are handled in a way that 
is unique. Picture a ‘quit-smoking’ clinic 
run by the Mafia! Alan King is hilarious 
as the Mafioso who runs the clinic and 
the usually villainous James Woods 
proves he is capable of doing more than 
just bad-guy roles. 

The second segment of the movie, 
“The Ledge,” is a convoluted moral fable, 
set in Atlantic City. Robert Hays of “*Air- 
plane” fame is a tennis bum whose amor- 
ous fling with a gangster’s wife gets him 
into a heap of trouble. 

The neat twist at the end of this seg- 
mentis one long to be remembered. Most 
of this scary story takes place on a nar- 
row ledge, dizzily high above the Atlantic 
City nightlife. 


book written on this outstanding en- 
trepreneur makes for good reading. 

Carver was the son of slaves freed 
under the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He was a gentle man who respected 
learning. He was an agriculturist and it 
was due to his experiments that peanut 
butter was invented. He found over 200 
uses of the peanut, from soaps to dye and 
various foods. 

He taught at Tuskegee Institute, 
schooling his pupils in the art of quiet 
perseverance. He encouraged them to 
read endlessly. His findings in agriculture 
brought him before Washington politi- 
cians on a number of occasions. Carver 
was a man who refused to accept the 
status quo. 


Martin Luther King and the Foundations 
of Non-Violence 

There are a number of books written 
about Martin Luther King, Jr. and right- 
ly so. This man changed the face of our 
twentieth century. He kept on in the fight 
for civil rights and was the leader of 
millions of black Americans. His 
philosophy was one of genuine peace and 
forgiveness. After a bombing of a church 
where four black children were killed, 
King preached non-retaliation. The latest 
rendition of his life is Martin Luther King 
and the Fountains of Non-Violence by 
James Hanigan. 

Very inspirational is King’s ‘I Have a 
Dream’’ speeeh where he verbalizes his 
deepest hopes for mankind. If one has not 
had the opportunity to listen to this 
speech, records and tapes are available at 
local libraries. 


The Invisible Man 

The Invisible Man by Ralph Ellison is 
a piercing account of the black man’s 
plight prior to civil rights. It is an honest 
look at what many blacks experienced 
and the self hate afflicted upon them by 
whites. It is a forthright book which 
minces no words. 

Roots 

Many have watched Roots televised a 
few years ago. Yet, the book goes into far 
more detail. It allows the reader the 
chance to absorb the underlying meaning. 
It is of the highest quality, both in con- 
tent and form. 


The final episode of the movie begins 
in a quiet suburban household, and 
builds to a chilling climax in a little girl's 
bedroom. The girl's life is threatened 
throughout the movie by the ugliest six 
inch villain in recent movie history. 

The cat, seen briefly in the first two 
segments, takes center stage in this por- 
tion of the movie, as the girl's protector. 
The friendly feline does battle with the 
troll on a battlefield scattered with the 
little girl’s toys. It is a fight not to be 
forgotten! This creature, straight out of 
the depths of King’s imagination, has the 
nastiest laugh and most malevolent face 
to be seen on the screen in a long time. 


‘Stephen King is at it again.’ 


Drew Barrymore’s faith in the 
maligned cat is borne out in the end, a 
fitting climax to a good evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

With 50,000,000 books in print, and 
eight or nine on screen, you might expect 
Stephen King’s special brand of horror 
to wear thin. It never does in this movie. 
This has everything we have come to ex- 
pect from the 20th Century master of the 
macabre. 
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Fashion Fair benefits 
Feed the World Weeks 


by Karen Kohler 

A sneak peek into summer fashions 
showed bright, bold colors and unique 
texture combinations at the Springtime 
Fashion Fair and Fantasy Show at the 
Boot and Saddle Club April 9. 

The show predicted bright neons in 
several color combinations and bright 
splashy prints for summer. Another idea 
in color for quieter dressing is the mix- 
ture of neutrals with white rather than 
the more traditional dark colors. 

Mixing of textures will also be popular 
with combinations of suede, linen, and 
silk worn with knots. Styles for summer 
will be short, with cropped pants, crop- 
ped tops and shorter skirts. 

Many up-coming styles are reminis- 
cent of bygone eras but worn in a new 
80's way. Dresses from the 40's with lots 
of pleats and shorter hemlines will be in 
as well as mini skirts of the 60's, but in 


Noreen Bailey. 


LEFT TO RIGHT, Elaine Copeland, Elaine Mawhinney, Kim Howard, Tanya Taylor, 


new neon colors which are also becom- 
ing favorites. Also back is the Scarlet 
O'Hara gown with the tiered ruffles for 
formal wear. 

The show, a benefit for the Feed the 
World Weeks, was coordinated by De- 
borah Mary Karram. NECC models were 
Karram, Noreen Bailey, Elaine Copeland, 
Marie Dietz, Paula Fuoco, Kim Howard, 
Freda Marzioli, Elaine Mawhinney, Viva 
Mikhail, Tracy Smith, Tanya Taylor, 
Elliot Guadalupe, Dan Motherway, 
Stephen Perry, Michael Reidl, Fred Whol- 
ley and Louis Schleier. 

Shops whose fashions were shown in- 
cluded Liz’s Fashions, Lawrence; Heart’s 
Bridal Studio, Salem, N.H.; Janet Lee 
Boutique, Salem, N.H.; P.W.P. Fashion, 
Newburyport; River Road Fashion 
House, Groveland and Kap’s of 


Lawrence. Andover Hair-Skin Care did 
make-up and hairstyles. 


o 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


Ethiopia night is a smash 


Spirits were high as Thursday, April 
11, ‘Tonight is for Ethiopia’ was a smash. 

The evening commenced with a com- 
mand performance by Viva Mikhail, 
Freda Marzidle and Michael Reidl. Their 
dance was a pepperminty delight. Paul 
Heffernan won the breakdancing contest. 

“At my age I stay in shape by 
breakdancing,” Heffernan said. 

Under the direction of Louis ‘lovechild’ 
Yarid and Michael ‘warhorse’ Poaletta, 
WRAZ remote played music for all tastes. 
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NOW OPEN 
Skip’s 


Snack Bar 


only 7 minutes 
from NECC 


on Rt. 110 
Merrimac, Mass 


specializing in 
@ Suzie-Q french fries 
@® hamburgers 
@ seafood 


FOR TAKEOUT CALL: 
346-8686 
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The disc jockeys enthusiastically played 
1930 and 1940 classics for the older 
generation. ‘““They were a joy to work 
with, and very cooperative,’ Paula Fuoco, 
chairman of Feed the World Weeks, said. 


The music and chorale club performed, 
with Laura Rawinski singing “I’m High 
on You.” 

“T’ ve heard the song three times this 
week now, and I don’t think I'll ever 
forget it,’ Sheri Traficante said. The 
group went on to perform David Dun- 
nham and Bob Jacubacci’s “Don’t Turn 
Away,” a truly beautiful composition 
about the suffering in Ethiopia. 

Then came the Judge Lynch band, now 
known as the Crabs. ‘Catch the Crabs at 
NECCO Beach’ was their slogan for the 
evening. 

The audience stood by in awe as the 
band began to play. “I’ve never seen 


~ anything like them,” a spectator said. 


Albert Savastano, a politician in his 
own right, who hopes to be elected to 
Lawrence’s city council within the next 
year, demonstrated his own unique brand 
ef slam dancing. Tim Cook was seen dan- 
cing with his pool stick all evening. ‘‘I’ll 
say it again,’ the spectator repeated, 
“T’ve never seen anything like this.” 

The Judge Lynch, alias the Crabs, 
brought a new dimension in music to Nor- 
thern Essex. Their candid, yet subtly 
alluring musical talent aroused the au- 
dience into an uncontrollable frenzy. 

“They did a really great job and we're 
very glad they were able to perform. Ken 
Dussamit, Ed Lynch, Dave Steele and 
Dana deserve a great deal of credit,” 
Fuoco says. 


TRACY SMITH models clothing from Janet Lee Boutique of Salem, N.H. 


Many made super show 


Feed the World Weeks, April 1 through- 


14, sponsored a number of events in an 
effort to raise money for people in 
Ethiopia and the United States. One such 
event was a fashion, food and 
entertainment extravaganza, ‘‘Spring- 
time Fashion Fantasy Fair.”’ 

Held Tuesday, April 9, at the Boot ’n 
Saddle club, a myriad of clothing was 
displayed from the area’s exclusive shops 
and boutiques. Three bands performed, 
and ethnic and homemade delights were 
served. 

Heart’s Bridal Studio of Salem, N.H. 
presented lace and rose selections for 
brides. An entire bridal party was shown, 
from a tiny, dimpled little flower girl to 
the mother, and, of course, the bride. 

Heart’s displayed gowns for all 
seasons with the help of models Elaine 
Copeland, Noreen Bailey, Maria Dietz, 
Deborah Karram and Frita Marzidle. 

Men’s fashions from Kap’s Men’s Tux- 
edo Department, Lawrence, gave the 
show a suave, debonair look. Suits design- 
ed by Eve St. Laurent were shown by 
Michael Reidl, Fred Wholley, Elliott 
Guadalupe, Dan Motherway, Steven 
Perry and Louis Schleier. 

An exquisite array of fashions came 
from Janet Lee Boutique — international 
dresses from Moracco, Austria, ‘and 
Paris, and luxurious silk and ultra suede 
nightwear. 

Maria Dietz, Frita Marzidle, and 
Deborah Karram modeled clothing from 
Janet Lee’s. 

Liz’s Fashions of Lawrence specialized 
in ultra modern fad looks. Neon colors, 
designer-name jeans, and accessories add- 
ed an extra sparkle. 

For prom time, gowns that would sway 
in the moonlight were modeled by Noreen 
Bailey, Elaine Copeland, Deborah Kar- 
ram and Viva Mikhail. 
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PAULA FUOCO, chairman of Feed the World Weeks, thanks 


the fashion show. 


River Road Fashion House of 
Groveland showed traditional greats that 
will forever hold a place in one’s closet. 
Neatly lined business attire, high steppin’ 
jumpsuits and comfortably pretty spring 
dresses were modeled by Kim Howard, 
Tanya Taylor, Deborah Karram, and 
Noreen Bailey. 


Elaine Mawhinney modeled clothing 
from P.W.P., a shop of diversity and good 
looks. 


Andover Hair & Skin Care performed 
beauty wonders with the stroke of their 
brush. With the help of owner Charlie 
Coco and Georgette Smith, the models 
were adorned in the latest hair and 
makeup looks to give the models the 
finished touch look of a professional. 

Mary Fitzgerald, lifestyle editor at the 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, provided com- 
mentary during the evening. 


Coordinator of the fashion show, and 
professional model Deborah Karram, was 
‘very pleased with the show’. Karram 
spent numerous hours in the planning 
stages and training the girls. Her efforts 
proved to be a success. 

The conclusion of the fashion show was 
not the end of the night. Rage performed 
Top 40 and soft rock. Slab and the 
Tablets performed many of their 
originals, “‘Skintight,”’ ‘‘Playing Games 
with the Media,” and “I Don’t Want 
Anybody.” 

Leather & Lace, with members of the 
NECC music and choral clubs, performed 
“I’m High on You” with singer Laura 
Rasinski. 


Joseph Xavier Yarid and Karl “Brain 
Child” Radamaker supervised lighting 
that evening. Chuck Lombardo provided 
music for the show. 
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THE BRITISH reached North Bridge at about 7 a.m. 


world.” 


NORTH BRIDGE from another angle — the site of the ‘shot heard around the 
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Merrill photo. 
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lt happened 210 years ago 


by Scott Merrill 

Last week we celebrated Patriot’s Day. 
Most of us probably gave little thought 
to the occasion which was com- 
memorated, nor to the fact the event over 
210 years ago happened a few miles away 
at the North Bridge in Concord. Here is 
where the legendary shot heard ‘round 
the world was fired, igniting colonialists’ 
first resistance to the British army. 

The bitterly opposed taxes demanded 
by George III and the Parliament trig- 
gered such events as the Boston 
Massacre of 1770, the Boston Tea Party 
in 1773, and the dispatching of British 
soldiers to America to enforce the king’s 
orders. 

In an attempt to capture the Concord 
colonists’ military supplies and stifle any 
further revolutionary action, the British 
sent 700 soldiers across the river the 
night of April 18, 1775. 

Intercepting this move, the patriots of 
Boston sent Paul Revere on his famous 
“the British are coming” ride to alert the 
countryside. Before being captured, 
Revere reached Lexington and warned 


Samuel Adams and John Hancock, both 
wanted by the British. 

The Redcoats arrived in Lexington at 
daylight April 19. Here they met with a 
small force of about 100 American 
soldiers and both sides were ordered not 
to fire. Suddenly a shot rang out, and the 
Lexington green exploded in gun fire. 
When the British regrouped and con- 
tinued toward Concord, they left eight 
Americans dead and 10 wounded. 


The British reached the North Bridge 
in Concord about 7 a.m. and here the 
tables would be turned by the 
Minutemen. The Redcoats were forced to 
retreat and head back to Boston. 


The colonists re-formed and fired on the 
British as they retreated, exchanging fire 
for the third time that day. The colonists 
were bold because anyone who fired on 
the king’s army risked his life, his fami- 
ly’s lives and anything he owned. 

It was at Concord’s North Bridge 
where the colonists stood their ground, 
sending a powerful message, which would 
end with the independence for America. 


Educators ¢ Business owners * Counselors * Managers ¢ Writers ¢ Artists © Politi- 
cians ¢ Musicians * Social Workers * Ecologists * Consultants ¢ Journalists * Com- 
munity Planners. Daddard Alumni/ae are successful in these and many other 


occupations. 


What do you want to be? Build learning toward your future around who you are to- 
day. Use your life and your job as a basic learning resource. 


Call or write to find out more about how you can use your present to make a difference 


in your future. 


‘GODDARD COLLEGE — A PIONEER 
IN PROGRESSIVE AND*ADULT EDUCATION 


Goddard College 
Dewey Hall Room C 
Plainfield, VT 05567 

(802) 454-8311 


Residential 
or 
Off-Campus study 


Fifteen enter Psi Beta 


by Marte Sirois 

Psi Beta, National Honor Society in 
Psychology for Community and Junior 
Colleges, held its third annual installa- 
tion ceremony, Wednesday, April 10. 
Many Psi Beta alumni, along with admi- 
nistrators, faculty, relatives and friends 
of the 15 inductees, were present for the 
occasion at the Learning Resource Cen- 
ter, a festive setting made spectacular by 
the Kenoza Club photo exhibit. 

A buffet dinner was followed by open- 
ing remarks by Peter Flynn, faculty mem- 
ber of the behavioral sciences depart- 
ment. Master of Ceremonies Flynn was 
honored to be with the high achieving 
students who contribute to campus per- 
sonnel and to the college institution. 
“You are the most active and focused 
members of the community,” Flynn said. 

Greetings from Dr. Usha Sellers, chair 
of the Division of Social Sciences, in- 
cluded: “You are the leaders, we're 
counting on you to continue your lead- 
ership. You are not alone, all of us here 
share in your beliefs, in your standards 
of excellence. The faculty's job is to 
teach you to learn, you have made their 
job easy.” 

Praising the inductees, President 
John Dimitry said: ‘You suddenly 
understand something about 
yourselves. There is a sense of knowing, 
and in knowing there is a sense of truth 
in situations. You are moving rapidly to- 
ward this. This benefit to you stems from 
one of the fundamentals in our society, 
‘You shall know the truth and it shall set 
you free’.” 

Flynn and Dorothy Kardas, last year’s 
Psi Beta president, performed the in- 
stallation. Patrick O’Connor, past 
secretary, read a history of the Psi Beta 
chapter. 

Psi Beta’s membership is by recom- 
mendation of a faculty member and con- 
tingent upon demonstrated superior 
academic performance. Honorary offic- 
ers, selected on the basis ofaccumulated 
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credits in psychology and grade point 
average, are Catherine Lemieux, pres- 
ident; Paula Fuoco, vice president; Mary 
Kane, secretary; and Lucille Pauta, 
treasurer. 

Other new members are Nancy Bakios, 
Lorna Connelly, Denise Ferreira, Paula 
Kostka, Janet LeBlanc, Marti McCoy, 
Kevin Moore, Diane Ruger, Anne-Marie 
Sheilds; Claudette St. Laurent, and 
Cheryl] Zaine. 

Lemieux, when asked how she felt ab- 
out being a member said: “It's quite an 
honor. I was impressed by the way every- 
one here expressed their support and 
concern.” 

The knowledge gained from the study 
of psychology is applicable to any career 
the student may choose, and to excel in 
the study is an asset to all concerned. 

Above all, membership in Psi Beta is a 
credential for achievement and interest 
in psychology early in the educational 
career. 

Guest speaker Dr. Duane “Windy” 
Windemiller, American Psychological 
Association Division II Teacher of the 
Year, 1983, and faculty member, gave a 
lively and humorous account on the fu- 
ture of psychology in contemporary 
higher education. ‘I was born BC — be- 
fore computers,” he said. 

To Windemiller, three major views on 
psychology are the scientific psycholo- 
gy, the healing psychology, and the wis- 
dom side of psychology. “When we put 
the scientific and healing together, we 
get applied psychology,” he said. 

Windemiller welcomes students’ in- 
put on what would make a better class- 
room experience. Psychology may 
change in community colleges and may 
get away from science, but he feels per- 
sonal problem-solving will be acceler- 
ated. 

Persons interested in becoming Psi 
Beta members next fall may see Peter 
Flynn in the behavioral sciences depart- 
ment in the classroom building. 
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e Are you trying to decide on a major? ® Do you wish to begin developing a career skill? ¢ Do you want direction 
before you transfer? ¢ Would you enjoy being involved in college activities? ¢ Are you looking for an interesting 


elective? 


to 


If your answer to these questions is yes, we suggest that you inquire about ... 
The Concentration in Journalism and Broadcasting. 


Journalism I 

Journalism L A one-semester course; 
three-credit hours. The course provides 
background and training in journalistic 
writing with the emphasis on the techni- 
ques of newspaper reporting and pub- 
lication. Attention is also given to the 
preparation of scripts and tapes for 
broadcasting as well as writing the press 
release. Publication of at least four arti- 
cles in the Observer, the student news- 
paper. Three class hours per week. 

Journalism II 

Journalism IL A one-semester course; 
three-credit hours. Advanced reporting 
and news production. Assignments re- 
late to covering public affairs (including 
local government and community ser- 
vices) in the Merrimack Valley. The stu- 
dent will assist in the production of the 
Observer, the student newspaper. Re- 
quired: at least five well-developed arti- 
cles published in area publications. 
Three class hours per week. 

Broadcast Reporting 
and Announcing 

Broadcast Reporting and Announcing. 
A one-semester course; three-credit 
hours. The student will learn through 
the study of current radio and television 
‘practices: 1) How to edit and write news 
items for the radio and TV media; 2) How 
to broadcast these items on radio and 
TV; 3) How to use basic equipment 
associated with radio and TV news 
gathering and production; and 4) How to 
evaluate current broadcasting practices. 
Students are encouraged, though not re- 
quired, to have access to a portable tape 


recorder and stop watch. Three class 
hours per week. 
Television Production I 

Television Production. A one- 
semester course; three credit hours. The 
student will learn through the study of 
current television practices: 1) How to 
write for, edit, produce and direct various 
complete television programs in a non- 
dramatic format; 2) How to operate 
equipment in the TV studio and control 
centers; and 3) How to evaluate televi- 
sion content. While the emphasis will be 
on the TV news program in which the 
student will learn how to work as an 
assignment editor and anchor person, 
the student will also learn the basic tech- 
niques of the extended interview, the 
panel show and the documentary. Three 
class hours per week. Limited to 18 stu- 
dents. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
instructor. 


Television Production II 
Television Production II. A one- 
semester course; three semester hours. 
The course builds upon the basic skills 
learned in Television I by utilizing the 
crew system in the television studio and 
control room. Each student is required 


|to produce (plan, write, stage, and direct) 


one television program on a topic of his 
choice to demonstrate these competen- 
cies: 1) The ability to write a standard 
television script; 2) The ability to use the 
specialized language of television; 3) The 
ability to select and adapt audio and 
visual materials appropriate to the sub- 
ject of the program; and 4) The ability to 


Its not what you know... 
its whoyou know. 


We understand the importance of who you know— 
they’re our clients. We're Greater Boston’s 
leading permanent placement firm representing 


the area’s best companies. 


We assume you're taking care of what you know. 
Good skills mean good jobs. 

If you're looking for a top secretarial, adminis- 
trative or financial support position, come to 
Franklin-Pierce Associates. 

We'll take care of who you know. 


ID 


FRANKLIN-PIERCE ASSOCIATES 
75 Federal Street, 19th floor 
Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

(617) 451-2121, ask for Michael Morrison 


—this is a free service to job candidates— 


work with the team producing the televi- 
sion of at least two projects related to the 
college's performing arts (mime, dance, 
drama, music). Three class meetings 
weekly. Prerequisite: successful com- 
pletion of Television Production I. Li- 
mited to eighteen students. 
Art of the Movies 

Art of the Movies. A one-semester 
course; three-credit hours. This course 
will attempt to foster critical taste in 
film. Students will explore the role of the 
film in contemporary society by viewing 
and discussing documentaries, ex- 
perimental films, impressionistic films, 
animated films and commercial films. 
Discussion and analysis will acquaint 
the student with the interrelationship of 
film technique and content. Three class 
hours per week. 


Introductory Photography 

Introductory Photography. A one- 
semester course; three-credit hours. 
This course provides the basic theory 
and practice of black and white photo- 
graphy. It covers such topics as camera 
controls, exposure, the nature of avail- 
able and artificial light, negative and 
positive materials and chemicals, com- 
position and film/print processing proc- 
edures. A variety of assignments pro- 
vides practice in the use of photographic 
equipment, solving photographic prob- 
lems and processing photographic mate- 
rials in the darkroom. Two class hours 
and one two-hour laboratory workshop 
period per week. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of instructor. 


specialize 


Intermediate Photography 

Intermediate Photography. A one- 
semester course; three-credit hours. 
Advanced techniques and projects in 
black and white photography and the 
basic theory and practice of color photo- 
graphy. Emphasis is on photographic 
self-expression and the techniques of 
creative photography, including an in- 
troduction to studio and laboratory con- 
trols. Projects may be done in black and 
white or color. Part of the course allows 
students to work in a variety of different 
areas of photography according to each 
student's interest and desire. This multi- 
directional portion of the course may in- 
clude photography, photomicrography, 
portraiture, photo journalism and the 
photo essay. Two class hours and one 
two-hour laboratory workshop period 
per week. Prerequisite: Photography I 


and permission of instructor. 
Journalism Practicum 


Journalism Practicum. A one- 
semester course; three-credit hours. 
The course provides practical experi- 
ence in professional journalism through 
internships at area newspapers, broad- 
casting stations or public relations de- 
partments of area institutions and agen- 
cies. A faculty member and representa- 
tive of the employing agency coordinate 
and evaluate the student’s work. Re- 
quired: Six hours weekly at site of in- 
ternship and one class meeting weekly. 
Prerequisite: Completion of Journalism 
II and recommendation of faculty 
teaching courses in the college course 
concentration in journalism, broadcast- 
ing and film. 


PRESCOTT 


Summer Nursing Positions 


Prescott House, a 130 bed nursing care facility located in 
North Andover, is interested in hiring nursing students to 
fill full time and part time summer positions. 


Openings On All Shifts 


Nursing students are eligible for tuition reimbursement 
and the opportunity to develop basic nursing skills in a 
progressive nursing department. 


Apply by phone, Monday - Friday, 9 am - 5 pm to 
Kay Melia, Director of Nursing, 140 Prescott 


Street, No. Andover. 


689- 


8086 
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Is dental assisting for you? 


by Marie Sirois 

Do you like working with people, want 
to work in a professional environment, 
want an easily marketable skill, want to 
be part of a health team, want immediate 
employment? 

These questions are asked on posters 
designed by Dental Assistant Program 
Coordinator Kerin Hamidiani. 

The Dental Assistant Program is a two- 
semester day division certificate prog- 
ram currently being offered through 
NECC at Greater Lawrence Technical 
School. The program is accredited by the 
American Dental Association. 


Program curriculum 

The curriculum provides the student 
with knowledge and practical skills re- 
quired to perform dental assisting func- 
tions competently. Ten weeks of practic- 
al experience is provided in local dental 
offices to perfect the student's compe- 
tence in performing dental assisting 
function. 

Students who successfully pass the 
certification exam become certified 
dental assistants. Since fall 1983, all 
graduates passed the licensing exam. 
Thirty-six credit hours are required for 
graduation. 

Courses for the dental assistant prog- 
ram include: dental assisting, dental cli- 
nical, oral science, dental radiology, in- 
troduction to psychology, English com- 
position, dental seminar, dental assist- 
ing practicum, human biology, and car- 
dio-pulminary resuscitation. 

Along with chairside duties, the dental 
assistant may function as the reception- 
ist who performs basic office procedures 
— telephone management, appointment 
book control, completion of third-party 
reimbursement and simple bookkeep- 
ing procedures. 

Furthermore, the dental assistant may 
function in the dental laboratory area 
performing various procedures associ- 
ated with chairside assisting — pouring, 
trimming and polishing study models, 
and fabricating custom impression 
trays. 


Requirements 

A high school diploma or equivalent 
and a personal interview are required for 
admission to the program. There are cur- 
rently only women in the program 
although men are welcome. Many non- 
traditional students are coming into the 
program. These students often see de- 
ntal assisting as a good way to enter the 
work force and provide secondary or 
primary support for their families. 


‘The assistant uses both hands 
at all times to assist the den- 
tist and eliminate unnecessary 
movement by the dentist while 
dentist services are performed.’ 


Confusion about professions 

People are often confused about the 
difference between dental assistants 
and dental hygienists. 

A dental hygienist must complete two 
years of associate degree college study 
and pass written and practical exams in 
order to be licensed by the state. The 
hygienist is trained to scale (clean) and 
polish the teeth, and usually practices 
within the dental office on patients 
assigned by the dentist. 

Adental assistant further functions as 
an integral member of the dental hygiene 
team to perform chairside tasks — mix- 
ing various dental materials, organizing 
instrument tray set-ups, four-handed in- 
strument transfer, sterilizing instru- 
ments, and taking and developing x-rays. 

Skills are appreciated 

A skilled dental assistant greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of the dentist. 
Dental assistants are taught an entire 
assisting technique known as four- 
handed dentistry. The assistant uses 
both hands at all times to assist the de- 
ntist and eliminate unnecessary move- 
ment by the dentist while dental services 
are performed. This means the dental 
assistant delivers instruments prompt- 
ly, anticipating the dentist's needs. 

The rewards of such a system include 
less fatigue for both dentist and assis- 
tant during the work day, an increase in 
the number of patients that can be seen, 
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examines patient Jo Ellen Lawson during a mock dental exam. Assistant Kim 
Nickerson, a dental assistant student, looks on. Lawson is an English teacher at 


Greater Lawrence Technical School. 


an increase in office productivity and 
dentists that can better meet the needs 
of the community they serve. 

Dentists recently graduated from 
dental school have been trained in 
Dental Auxiliary Utilization (DAU) and 
find working without a trained assistant 
next to impossible. 

Specialists may assist pedodontists 
(children's dentists), orthodontists 
(dentists who straighten teeth), and oral 
surgeons. Dental assistants gain further 
training, adding to their certification sta- 
tus. They can also become administra- 
tive assistants or office managers. 

Certified dental assistants have career 
choices. They may become dental 
hygienists with two additional school 
years. 

Students will need anatomy, physiolo- 
gy, and chemistry. Students may become 
more specialized by attending an ex- 
panded function dental auxiliary prog- 
ram (EFDA). The closest to this area is in 
Pennsylvania. Training includes placing 
amalgam (silver fillings) and composite 
restorations (white fillings in front of the 
mouth), anesthetizing patients, and ap- 
plying sealants (plastic materials put on 
teeth to prevent cavities. 

Credits transferable 

NECC accepts the 36 credits from the 
dental assistant program. These credits 
may be used toward a general associate 
degree. Some courses are transferable 
toward a degree in dental hygiene. There 
are two area dental hygiene programs, 
one at Middlesex College, Bedford, and 
one at Forsyth, Boston. 


Shortage of dental assistants 

“There'll be a 50 percent shortage of 
dental assistants and hygienists in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1986”, claims Mat Boylan, 
executive director of the Massachusetts 
Dental Association. The shortage has 
already been felt in the Merrimack 
Valley. 

The demand for trained dental assis- 
tants has skyrocketed because of a new 
regulation, scheduled to go into effect in 
1987. It requires all dental assistants 
who take x-rays to be certified. About 30 
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other states also require such certifica- 
tion or registered credentials. 
History of dental assisting 

Dentistry in the United States began at 
the time of the 13 colonies. Paul Revere 
was one of America’s most famous den- 
tists. However, dental assisting only be- 
gan about 100 years ago. 

In the beginning, most dental assis- 
tants were men. The first woman assis- 
tant was really a woman in attendance. 
This made it respectable for a woman 
patient to go to a dentist without her hus- 
band or another chaperone. Currently, 
the profession is dominated by women. 


NECC offers program 

The Dental Assistant Program has 
been offered by NECC at the Andover 
campus since the fall of 1983. Prior to 
that time it was part of Greater Lawrence 
Technical School. But Proposition 2/¥ 
caused financial problems, and the tech- 
nical school did not get the financial 
backing it needed to support the post- 
secondary programs. 


‘It has been my experience in 
teaching that students learn 
faster and retain more when 
classroom presentations can be 
made meaningful by applying 
them directly to clinical or 
laboratory activities.’ 

— Kerin Hamidiani. 


Dental assistant coordinator 


Former dental assistant coordinator 
Julie Churnick worked to reorganize the 
curriculum and get the dental assistant 
courses approved for college credit. 

The current coordinator, Kerin Hami- 
diani, continues to reorganize the curri- 
culum into modules that integrate didac- 
tic information with clinical practice. 
Students take classroom presentations 
and integrate them so they can go into 
clinics and use the materials. 

“It has been my experience in teaching 
that students learn faster and retain 
more when classroom presentations can 
be made meaningful by applying them 
directly to clinical or laboratory activi- 
ties," Hamidiani says. For example, the 
microbiology unit includes classrooom 
discussions in types of microorganisms. 
Students sometimes find this informa- 
tion irrelevant but then in the clinical 
setting, they learn what diseases can be 
transmitted from patients’ mouths and 
how instruments must be maintained. 

Microbiology then becomes important 
to the student. They retain the informa- 
tion and many times end up “gently” cor- 
recting the dentist's sterilization proce- 
dures. 


More organizational plans 

“I plan to organize all of the course 
content into units that integrate clas- 
sroom, laboratory, and clinical activi- 
ties," Hamidiani adds. Each unit will 
contain behavioral objectives that will 
help students pick the most important 
information from classroom presenta- 
tions, reading assignments, and audio- 
visual materials. 

This will also help reduce fear before 
an exam. Exams are written specifically 
to the objectives. Therefore, students 
know what's expected of them. 


Measles alert is given 


You may be susceptible to measles if 
you were not immunized, or if you were 
immunized prior to 1968. It is imperative 
that you verify your immunization status 
by calling your physician, your high 
school, or checking your personal 
health records. 

If in doubt, you must obtain the neces- 
sary immunization from your physician, 
your local board of health, or the NECC 
Health Service (Room 135, college cen- 
ter, Monday through Friday from 8:30 


a.m. to 4:30 p.m.). In consideration of the 
additional protection gained from the 
combined Measles-Mumps-Rubella 
(MMR) vaccine, the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health recommends 
MMR whenever your physician sees no 
contradictions. 

If you have questions concerning this 
alert, please contact Pat Kepschull, RN, 
Director of Health Services, NECC at 
(617) 374-0721, extension 195 im- 
mediately. 


Volunteers are needed 


Whittier Rehabilitation Hospital, 76 
Summer Street, Haverhill, is looking for 
some giving, talented people to staff their 
new Volunteer Services Department. All 
are welcome to apply. 

Volunteers are needed in every area of 
the hospital — patient care, escort ser- 
vices, recreation, rehabilitation ther- 
paies, and general office managment — 
just to name a few area. The hospital is 


also interested in groups wishing to 
sponsor special events i.e. entertain- 
ment, outings, games. 


If you wish to share your talents with 
others, please contact Helen Page, Direc- 
tor of Volunteer Services at (617) 372- 
8000. 


In accordance of State Law, the mini- 
mum age is 14. 


Bragg to give one man show 


The Gallaudet College Extension Cen- 
ter and the American Sign Language 
Club will present Bernard Bragg in a one 
man show Friday May 10, at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Saunders Auditorium, Tewksbury 


Hospital. Admission is $5, and $3 for stu- 
dents, seniors and children. 

Bragg is a dramatic mime and actor of 
international acclaim. For more informa- 
tion, call 373-3857. 
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KERIN HAMIDIANI. 
— Marie Sirois photo. 


by Marie Sirois 

After “transplanted” Vermonter Kerin 
Hamidiani settled in Haverhill with her 
husband, she missed the mountains and 
the snow. She is coordinator of NECC’s 
Dental Assistant Program and its prim- 
ary instructor. ‘‘Massachusetts snow is 
not fun. It comes in such little dribbles, 
by the time you get out in it, it’s gone,” 
she muses. 

Although Hamidiani misses Vermont, 
she likes certain things about Mas- 
sachusetts. She enjoys the beach and 
the proximity to Boston. Prior to her 
move, she had been teaching in the de- 
partment of dental hygiene at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont for eight years. After 
moving to Haverhill, she applied for posi- 
tions in dental auxiliary education and 
accepted the Dental Assistant Coordina- 
tor position at NECC in the fall of 1984. 


Kerin Hamidiani — 
a true professional 


She thoroughly enjoys the teaching 
and the students. Hamidiani also works 
as a hygienist in the summer to stay pro- 
ficient in her skills. “I like the human 
contact in any work situation. I can't see 
myself behind a computer pushing little 
buttons,” she laughs. 

When not teaching, Hamidiani likes 
hobbies that are completely opposite 
from the intricacies and detail of dentis- 
try. She likes to do things more active, 
such as aerobics, Nautilus, racketball, 
and swimming. “So I definitely don’t 
want to take up knitting or needlepoint,” 
she says. 


‘My first year at NECC has 
provided me with great ex- 
periences. I really like the peo- 
ple I work with.’ 


Co-author of book 

Hamidiani received her associate's in 
dental hygiene, her bachelor of science 
in secondary education, and her mas- 
ter’s in education, all from the University 
of Vermont. She has co-authored a book 
entitled ‘“‘Case Reasoning for Clinical 
Dental Hygiene." The other author is 
associate professor Dorothy Wootton, 
department of dental hygiene, University 
of Vermont. The book is a collection of 
vase studies designed to help dental 
hygiene students integrate basic dental 
science materials with clinical techni- 
ques. The book will be published by Lea 
& Febiger by the summer of 1985. 
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Dedicated Professional 

“My first year at NECC has provided me 
with great experiences," says Hamidiani. 
“T really like the people I work with." She 
feels the community college setting 
allows her to get to know many teachers, 
students, administrators, and what the 
various programs are like. 

After teaching dental hygiene for eight 
years in Vermont, it was difficult to 
switch emphasis and decide on content 
for dental assistants. 

Nevertheless, the dental assistant 
program pleases Hamidiani. “Most ofour 
students get jobs even before they gradu- 
ate,"’ she says. Guidelines and standards 
are set for the program by the American 
Dental Association. It mandates 300 
hours of practical experience. But it’s up 
to the coordinator and the instructors to 
decide specific content and metho- 
dology. 

Currently, Dr. Bradley Stolzer from 
Greater Lawrence is a part-time dentist 
in NECC’s program. Dr. Stolzer teaches 
the basic dental science course. Other 
dentists from the surrounding communi- 
ty participate as adjunct faculty, allow- 
ing students to work in their private of- 
fices during practicum. Some of these 
dentists also serve on the advisory com- 
mittee for the program. 

In the fall of 1985 the dental assistant 
program will have an accreditation site 
visit. Team members from the Commis- 
sion on Dental Accreditation will inter- 
view teachers, students, administrators, 
and the advisory committee to determine 
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if the program will again receive full 
accreditation. 

Some courses to be 

at Haverhill campus 

In the fall, the students will be taught 

psychology, English, and biology at the 
Haverhill campus. This will integrate the 
students into the larger community and 
allow them to participate in campus acti- 
vities. 


‘Most of our students get jobs 
even before they graduate.’ 


— Kerin Hamidiani 


Program offers 
many advantages 

Hamidiani explains that a good certi- 
fied dental assistant gets to know the 
dentist’s wishes, and anticipates what 
instruments the dentist requires. She 
cites some of the advantages of a dental 
assistant career: complete career train- 
ing in one year; excellent working en- 
vironment which has no nights, 
weekends, or holidays; human contact 
which creates continuous challenge; job 
opportunities which are plentiful; a 
career that can basically be combined 
with raising a family. 

Hamidiani praises and encourages her 
‘students and hopes the public does the 
same. She says, “‘The public sees the de- 
ntal assistant as more ofa helper rather 
than someone that’s an integral part of 
the team.” 

Adding to her busy schedule, Hami- 
diani is now teaching a six-week course 
on dental radiology. It is offered Thurs- 
day evenings at NECC from 6:30 to 9:30 
through the Office of Continuing Educa- 
tiop. 
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Advertising on radio — 
it’s a matter of taste 


by Glen Bergendahl 


Will Northern Essex finally utilize 
radio to advertise? A rumor which began 
last week says the idea is being met with 
administrative opposition because of 
ethical reasons. 

O'Neil and Associates has been hired 
by Northern Essex to determine which 
radio stations reach the greatest number 
of the school’s primary service area, ages 
23-34. The focus group research found 
WBCN and WCGY would reach the 
greatest number of potential clientele. 

Chet Hawrylciw, chairperson for divi- 
sion of humanities and communica- 
tions, explains, “A number of people feel 
WBCN should not be approached be- 
cause from what I understand, they have 
been sued by advertisers in the past for 
swearing on the air. In that sense it be- 
comes an ethical question for the college 
in regard to its image in the community. 


“‘Some people also feel it is unethical 
and immoral for a public institution to 
advertise at all. I believe we should adver- 
tise because we definitely have something 
to sell.” 


Big bucks for WBCN 

There is a major difference between 
the cost of running an ad on WBCN as 
opposed to running one on WCGY. Fora 
one-minute spot between 6-10 a.m. on 
WBCN, the cost is $425. WCGY charges 
$45 for the same one-minute spot in the 
same time slot. Karen Breehy, director of 
public information at Northern Essex, 
explains, ‘From the figures we have re- 
ceived, it would be megabucks expensive 
to go with WBCN but we will rely on the 
expertise of the advertising company. Ifit 
is determined we will reach a greater 
number of our potential market on 
WBCN, we will spend the money. The de- 
cision will not be based on ethical 
reasons." 

Making the most of what is available, 
Hawrylciw questions the feasibility of 
advertising on WBCN, saying, “We have 
to make the most of scarce resources. Is 
a radio station in Boston going to reach 
people in communities such as Andover, 
Lowell, Methuen and Haverhill? Even if 


Final job fair 


The final job fair of the 1984-85 
academic year at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College will be April 24 from 9:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. in the tiled lounge of the 
college center under the sponsorship of 
the college's office of cooperative educa- 
tion & placement. 


It is anticipated that more than 40 em- 
ployers will attend the job fair. The varie- 
ty and types of jobs available will range 
from high tech to nursing, and from sales 
to secretarial. Many of the employers will 
be interviewing on-the-spot and, if past 
experience is any indication, will also be 
hiring on-the-spot. 


“YOUR COMPLETE DIVE SHOP” 


~ 


SCUBA CLASSES 
P.A.D.I. CERTIFICATION 
MON-WED EVENINGS OR SUNDAY MORNING 
MASKS — FINS — SNORKELS — SWIM WEAR 


this is the case, is the station reaching 
the right audience?” 
Matter of Taste? 

The other question which must be 
weighed is the taste of two stations being 
considered. “Do you automatically go for 
the station with the largest audience and 
not worry about taste or do you go with 
the station which might have a smaller 
audience but whose taste is not ques- 
tioned?” Hawrylciw asks. 

Breehey concludes, “At this stage it is 
only a recommendation. We have to wait 
and see what money will be available 
from the budget committee. When I tell 
you we are going to get the best for our 
money, that is exactly what we are going 
to do. We will use our budget dollars the 
best way possible. At this point in time I 
can tell you our chance of not going to 
radio is very high.” 

President John R. Dimitry, asked ab- 
out the possibility of the school advertis- 
ing on radio, said, “It has been consi- 
dered time and again. In fact, lam sure we 
have done radio advertising in Lawrence. 
Ihave nothing against the idea. The only 
thing I would insist upon is that it be 
done on Massachusetts radio stations." 

Generally, Dimitry indicated he didn't 
think one usually worries about indi- 
vidual formats of radio stations. He did 
say, with reference to what some regard 
as tasteless if not unethical program- 
ming by some stations, that while usual- 
ly the matter of selecting agents for 
advertising the college would be one of 
propriety, contracting with advertisers 
might indeed involve ethical standards. 

The president does not believe it 
would be a productive measure to em- 
ploy the services of a Boston based radio 
station. ‘My common sense tells me it 
would do Northern Essex no good to 
beam things to the Back Bay. My feeling 
is, the further away you get from your 
primary service area, the less audience 
you appeal to. 

“Of course I could be wrong. If the 
advertising company can tell us with 
some degree of accuracy what our prim- 
ary service area is listening to, then it 
might be economicaly feasible to pursue 
the matter." 


announced 


Representatives from all areas of em- 
ployment will be at Northern Essex, with 
most coming from local corporations 
and agencies. Among those attending 
will be members of the armed services, 
several temporary personnel services, 
two international insurance corpora- 
tions, a radio station, and several high 
tech firms. 

The office of cooperative education & 
placement suggests that those attending 
the job fair bring a resume and a copy of 
their transcript An interpreter will be 
available for participants with hearing 
impairments as will a guide/helper for 
those requiring assistance. 


898-1887 
352 So. Broadway 
Salem, NH 


M-F, 10:00am-8:00pm 
S—10:00am-5:00pm 
S—12:00noon-5:00pm 
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Write to your congressman 


by John Lannan 

Financial Aid Director Dick Pastor 
urges students and faculty to join the pro- 
test of proposed student aid budget cuts 
by writing their congressmen to vote 
against reductions, especially in Pell 
Grant funds. The proposals would 
eliminate at least 800,000 students from 
receiving grants (which are not loans but 
awards to assist the needy). 

Also crucial is the need to urge con- 
gressmen to request funding for the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education Act, which 
would provide programs for technician 
training partnerships with high-tech in- 
dustries and schools. 

Last year’s appropriations went un- 
funded and will go unfunded in the com- 
ing year unless Congress acts. 

It is important to address the three 
Massachusetts congressmen on the ap- 
propriations committee. They are 
Representativesa Silvio Conte, Edward 
Boland and Joseph Early. Other 
Massachusetts congressmen to write are 
Senators Edward Kennedy and John 
Kerry, as well as Representatives Chester 
Atkins, Nicholas Mavroules, Barney 
Frank, Edward Markey, Thomas O’Neill, 
Jr., John Moakley, Gerry Studds and 
Brian J. Donnelly. 
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The capitol address is the U.S. Senate 
or the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 

Please see sample letter 

This sample letter may be a pattern for 
writing congressmen and state 
legislators. You need to include your own 
local campus data and personal 
testimonials. (Tell them why you need the 
money.) Put your letter in your own 
words of course. 

Dear Congressman (or Senator) ____ 

The increase Congress has provided for 
Pell Grants this year, raising the cap on 
covered costs from 50 percent to 60 per- 
cent, will be a help to our students. If the 
cost cap is knocked back to 50 percent, 
it would be devastating to all higher 
education and particularly the neediest 
students. We urge you to oppose the 50 
percent cap. 

We also ask you to support funds for 
the Carl Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, which authorizes $55 million for 
adult training/retraining and technician 
training partnerships with industry 
Start-up funding for these programs is 
vital. 


Sincerely, 
(your neme) 
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Pamper Yourself 
With Our Facilities 


* Huge Hydro Whirlpool 
* Redwood Sauna 
* Tiled Steam Room 
* Fun Hourly Groups 
* Individualized Programs 
* Aerobic Exercise 
* Circuit Training-Nautilus 
* Private Showers & Dressing Rooms 
* Anthropometric Testing 
™ © Certified instructors 
* Nutrition Programs 
* Tanning Beds 
* No Contracts 
* Open 7 days per week 
* Facilities and hours may 
vary per location. 
Other membership opportunities 
will be presented 
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Comeau and Dehullu 
lead ladies to victory 


by Chuck Fultz 
The Northern Essex Women's Softball 


team bettered their record to 8-1 witha 
crashing 15-4 win over Cape Cod Com- 
munity College, April 11. 

Former Pentucket Regional standouts 
Tricia Cammett, Cheryl Dehullu and De- 
nise Comeau have been leading the Lady 
Knights with their hitting. 

Comeau upped her batting average to 
the .600 mark, going three-for-four with 
two doubles to drive in two runs. The 
hard-hitting Dehullu knocked in four runs 
with a single and a double. 

Terri Bishop also had a good day with 
two hits and a couple of RBI's. 

At the defensive end, Pam Moul, had 
an outstanding day, throwing out four of 
fine base stealers. She also hit well, upp- 
ing her average to an awesome .625 on the 
season. 

Of course, on the mound was pitching 
ace Robbin Riddle, who now has a 6-1 
record. Riddle pitched a five hitter while 
striking out two. 


Baseball 

The NECC Men's baseball team wasn't 
as lucky as the Lady Knights. They took 
a long bus ride April 11 to New London, 
Connecticut, only to be shutout 10-0 by 
Mitchell Junior College. 

Lack of defense was a big key to the 
loss besides being held to one hit. 

The usually strong Knights played 
without two of their starters — Mark Pare 
and Sean Burns. 

Mitchell put the icing on the cake in 
the third inning, when four hits and 
three errors enabled them to score five 
runs. 

Warren Hackett spoiled a no-hitter for 
the opposing pitcher when he doubled in 
the third inning. 

Norbert Merced pitched well, allowing 
just two earned runs in 5-1/3 innings of 
work. The defense just wasn’t there for 
the knights. 

The NECC men did hit the ball, but 
right at their opponents. 


Two trips offered 


Northern Essex Community College is 
‘offering two adventure trips for outdoor 
enthusiasts during May and June. 

For those who want to get a headstart 
on summer, a Nantucket Island bike trip 
is planned for May 17-19. Participants 
will be able to bike at their own rate and 
all age groups are welcome. Lodging will 
be in American Youth Hostels. Cost of 
the trip is $105 plus a $6 registration fee, 
which includes transportation to and 
from Hyannis hostel for two nights, all 
meals, and round-trip on the ferry for peo- 
ple and bikes. 


For those seeking greater thrills, the 
Kennebec rafting/canoe combo is 
available June 14-16. June 15 will be 
spent screaming down the Kennebec 
rapids and, for a change of pace, flatwater 
canoeing will be the order of the day on 
June 16. The charge of $130, plus $6 
registration fee, includes transportation 
to Bingham, Maine, camping for two 
nights, all meals (including a steak din- 
ner on the river during the raft trip), and 
all raft, canoe, and camping equipment. 
Minimum age is 12 years, and you must 
be able to swim. 
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Let’s build a new arena 


by Glen Bergendahl 


Item: Delaware North, owner of the 
Boston Garden and Boston Bruins, sub- 
mits a request to Secretary of State, 
Michael Connolly, to have Boston Gar- 
den placed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. If request is approved, 
Delaware North will receive a 25 percent 
tax break on the revitalization of the 
Garden. 


Connolly's staff will have a difficult 
time finding any historical significance 
with the exception that the Garden has a 
history of housing rats. It may be the 
sight where the Bruins and Celtics have 
won their championships, but this has 
little to do with the actual history of the 
building itself. It is the history of the two 
franchises. 


There are currently two groups in- 
terested in building a new arena in or 
around Boston, while the Jacobs 
Brothers insist on merely improving a 
bad situation. It is doubtful Boston Gar- 
den can be drastically improved, as no- 
thing could be done to restructure a 
building which houses more obstructed 
view seats than any arena in the country. 


We are not talking about Fenway Park 
which puts the majority of ‘‘baseball” 
stadiums to shame. Fenway was built for 
baseball while Boston Garden looks like 
it was built for a bomb shelter. Just sit- 
ting in an obstructed view seat gives one 


a feeling of isolation from the outside 
world. 

The current situation allows for slight- 
ly more than 14,000 people to attend a 
garden event at one time. Few arenas 
anywhere have a seating capacity of less 
than 25,000. The majority of Celtics tick- 
ets are bought by corporate businesses, 
leaving the average working man with 
the alternative of cable television. 

Everyone should be allowed the oppor- 
tunity to see Larry Bird before he retires 
in the early 1990's. A new arena could be 
built in the next five years if the rational 
people involved could just sit down and 
complete a business deal instead of 
quibbling over who is the best one to 
take responsibility for the venture. 

The Paul Tsongas group would seem 
to have the best idea: raising revenue 
through hotel taxes. The impact would 
fall on anyone who had occasion to stay 
in a Boston hotel, rather than oblige the 
taxpayer to dig for dollars. Like it or not, 
tourists and out-of-town businessmen 
would have no choice but to pay the 
price. Does a businessman lose sleep if 
his company has to pay an exorbitant 
rate for an out of town trip? 

It is high time Boston gained respecta- 
bility in regard to its sports arena. For 
anyone who argues a piece of history will 
be lost by destroying the cozy rat trap, 
the unique parquet floor could be folded 
up and transported toa real sports arena. 


Bruins drop final game 


by Paul Duggan 

The Boston Bruins lost a tough one to 
the Montreal Canadians Tuesday night 
1-0. 

The Bruins and Canadians went 
scoreless for the first two periods of play. 
It wasn’t until 0:51 left in the third period 
that Swedish born Mats Nasland took a 
pass from Mario Tremblay, cut into the 
slot, and waited for the Bruins goalie 


Doug Keans to make a move and slid the 
shot underneath his outstretched pad to 
put the Habs ahead for good. 

It’s been forty-three years since the 
Bruins have beat Montreal in a playoff 
series to advance into the next round. 

If the Bruins learned anything from 
this series, they learned that Doug Keans 
should be their full-time goalie, not Pete 
Peeters. 


Red Sox trounce Yankees 


by Steven Martin 

Spring in New England means optom- 
ism for Red Sox fans. If the start they 
have had is a true indication of how the 
season will go, their fans are in for a big 
treat. 

Playing their arch-rival New York 
Yankees in a three game series to start, 
the Sox swept all three games. The Bos- 
ton players got great hitting, good field- 


i , baseball '85 in New England. 


Both trips are being led by John 
Halloran of Merrimac. John has a 
master’s degree in experiential education 
from the University of Colorado and has 
had extensive experience in organizing 
and leading outdoor education and adven- 


1985 VARSITY BASEBALL SCHEDULE 


President: John R. Dimitry 


ing and clutch pitching in all three vic- 
tories. 

Key players like Jim Rice, Tony Armas, 
Dwight Evans, and Wade Boggs must all 
have big years and the young pitching 
staff must come through big for the Sox 
to win the Pennant. 

If the first series is any indication of 
how Sox will play this year, it will be a 


ture programs for teens and adults. 


For more information concerning these 
trips, contact the division of continuing 
education and community services at 
Northern Essex, (617) 374-0721, ext. 245. 


Head Coach: Michael Rowinski 
Director of Athletics: Jack Hess 
Affiliations: NJCAA, MCCAC 


Springfield Technical College 
Mass Bay Community College 
Blue Hills Technical College 
Daniel Webster College 
Becker Junior College 
MCCAC Tournament 


Tuesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 


1985 Women’s Softball Schedule 


Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
TBA 

Home 
Home 


Mount Ida 

Cape Cod Community College 
Greenfield Community College 
Boston University 

Becker Junior Colllege 

TBA 

Becker Junior College 
Endicott College 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Single 
Single 
Double 
Double 
Single 
TBA 
Single 
Double 


Curricula 
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Art, writing, and humanities courses offered 


PAULA BOXER. 


Commercial art 

Severai courses are being offered for 
students interested in commercial art. 
They may be used as humanities elec- 
tives for non-liberal arts students, or to 
fulfill creative arts requirements for 
liberal arts majors. 

Color and Design, taught by Rochelle 
Newman, will be Tuesday and Thursday 
9-11. This foundations course looks at 
color through its physical properties as 
well as its expressive functions. There 
will be emphasis on clarity of concept 
through quality of craftsmanship. 

Sandra Hall will teach the class in 
Illustration Tuesday and Thursday from 
11-1, The course is to expose the student 
to a variety of media used in commercial 
illustration, as well as to the different 
types of illustration including book, 
newspaper and current events. Develop- 
ing drawing skills is an integral part of 
the course. 
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Teaching Introduction to Commercial 
Art are Diane Jaquith and Ruth Trussel. 
Classes meet Monday and Wednesday, 
8-10, or Wednesday and Friday, 10-12. 
The aim of the course is to develop basic 
skills in design, color and concepts of 
visual communication from rough idea 
to final presentation for commercial re- 
production. 

Advanced Gra,shic Design, a special 
topics course for advanced students, will 
be directed toward professional working 
situations, and each student will pick a 
real or imaginary client to develop a com- 
plete promotional package. For more in- 
formation, check with Chet Hawrylciw, 
chairperson, division of humanities and 
communications. 

Women in Literature and Life will be 
taught by Priscilla Bellairs Tuesday at 10 
and Thursday 9, 10. The class will study 
women’s lives, primarily in women’s 
words, through biography, autobiogra- 
phy, journals, letters and fiction. Atten- 
tion will be given to women from all 
walks of life. Students will develop critic- 
al perspectives on uses of literary 
sources and apply what they learn to 
contemporary women's lives. 

Dr. Eugene Connolly will offer Inter- 
personal Communication, a course de- 
signed to help students understand the 
theory and develop the skills necessary 
for effective communication. The class 
meets Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 
9. The course explores communication 
axioms, verbal and nonverbal messages, 
message reception and sending, inter- 
personal listening and feedback, E- 
prime language, nondirective respond- 
ing, paraphrasing, describing feelings, 
behaving assertively, managing conflict, 
and facilitating consensus in small 
groups. 

Technical Writing, taught by Dr. 
Catherine Sanderson on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 9, gives prac- 
tice in various types of technical writing. 
It is appropriate for those considering 


technical communication as a career or 
those in technical fields who wish to 
communicate more effectively. Adapting 
style to audience and use of visual aids 
are emphasized. There is a practice in 
preparing technical definitions, descrip- 
tions, user instructions, proposals, writ- 
ten and oral reports. 

Eleanor Hope-McCarthy will teach 
Creative Writing, which deals with the 
theory and practice of all kinds of crea- 
tive writing: poetry, fiction, drama, non- 
fiction narrative. Emphasis will be on 
student writing, group discussion, and 
readings in professional writers. Classes 
are Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 11. 

New team-taught courses offered by 
humanities for students in business, 
health and human services as well as 
technology programs are Introduction to 
the Creative Arts and Introduction to 
Humanities. 

The creative arts course provides an 
interdisciplinary approach to the arts, 
with emphasis on both the experience of 
the arts and theory. The course is de- 
signed to give students an overview of all 
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“THRUST” 


With special guests 


“Karlsbad” 


Northern Essex Community College 


Haverhill, Mass. 
College Cafeteria 


TICKETS $3.00 
AVAILABLE IN STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
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the arts by emphasizing the actual ex- 
perience of dance, theatre, art and 
music. One section, taught by Rochelle 
Newman and Susan Sanders, meets 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9. The 
other section, taught by Elaine Mawhin- 
ney and Michael Finegold, meets Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 10. 

The humanities course focuses on the 
individual's concept of self and the indi- 
vidual’s relationship to community as 
explored in our artistic and intellectual 
heritage. Selections of literature, film, 
music, religion and philosophy are stu- 
died. Sections are scheduled as follows: 
Eleanor McCarthy and Catherine San- 
derson — Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day at 8; Priscilla Bellairs and Gerry 
Morin, Wednesday, and Friday at 1; Linda 
Kraus and Paula Boxer — Tuesday, 9- 
11:45; Jim Gustafson and Ramana Cor- 
tese — Monday, Wednesday and Friday, . 
11. 
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